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General Department. 


THE FIRST COINAGE OF AMERICA. 


Tue first coinage in America was by order of 
the General Court of Massachusetts in 1652.* 
The coins ordered to be struck were of three de- 
nominations — twelve penny, six penny and three 

enny pieces, and bore on one side, the numerals 

II, VI, Il, in a square near the upper edge of 
the coin, and on the other side the letters N E,t 
very few of this type were struck, as it was soon 
found that the coin was much clipped by rogues, 
to prevent which it was ordered that all monies 
coined should have a double ring on either side 
with the inscription “ Massachusetts In.,” with a 
tree in the centre, emblematical of the country, 
on one side, and the words “ New England: An: 
Dom:” and the date “1652,” with the value, in 


* “1652, May 31. Ordered that Mr. Richard Belling- 
ham, Mr. William Hibbens, Mr. Edward Rawson, Capt. 
John Leverett and Mr. Thomas Clarke, be a committee 
appointed by this Court to appoint a mint house in some 
convenient place in Boston, to give John Hull, master of 
the Mint, the oath suitable to his place, and to approve 
of all other officers, and determine what else shall ap- 
peare to them necessary to be done for the carrying an 
end of the whole order.” “ The said mint house shall 
be sett upon the land of the said John Hull.’’ — Records 
of the General Court.” 

“It was ordered, (the mint house) to be made of 
wood, to be sixteen feet square, and ten feet high.” — 
Felt's Currency. “It is ordered, and by authoritye of 
this Courte enacted, that the printed order about money 
shall be in force until the first of September next, and 
no longer.” 


+t “In pursuance of the intent of this Courte herein, be 
it further enacted by the authoritye of this Courte, that 
all persons whatsoever, have libertye to bring into the 
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numerals, on the other.* Large sums were struck 
of this type, and put in circulation, and the right 
was insisted upon for more than thirty years, 
although the coins all bore the same date. A story 
was related that upon the marriage of Chief Jus- 
tice Sewell with the daughter of John Hull, the 
mint master, that her father gave as her dowry her 
weight in pine-tree shillings, a large fortune in 
those days; as we are told she was rather corpu- 
lent and that it took a heap of shillings to raise her 
end of the beam. 

In 1662, pieces of the value of two pence were 
coined, of ee, and of the same type of the shil- 
lings, six pence and three pence, all bore the date 
1652.4 All of this money is now quite scarce; 


Mint House at Boston, all bullyon, plate, or Spanish} * 1652, Oct. 19. “For the prevention of washing or 
coyne, there to be melted and brought to the allay of | clipping of all such pieces of money, as shall be coyned 
starling silver by John Hull, master of the said Mint and | within this jurisdicon, it is ordered by this Courte and 
his sworne officers, and by him to be coyned into twelve | the authorite thereof, that henceforth all peeces of money 
penny, six penny, three penny peeces, which shall be for | coyned aforesaid, shall have a double ring on either side, 
forme flatt and square on the sides, and stamped on the | with this inscription, Massachusetts and a tree in the 
one side with N. te. and on the other side, with the fig-| centre on the one side — and New England, and the yeere 
ures XIId, VId, and IIId, according to the valew of each | of our Lord, on the other side.’? — Records. 
peece, together with a privy marke, which shall be ap-| + 1662, May 16. “The mint master is hereby in- 
pointed every three months by the Governor, and known | joyned of the first bullion that comes to his hand, to 
only to him and the sworne officers of the mint.’ | coyne two penny peeces of silver, in proportion accord- 
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ing to the just vallew and alloy of other monys, alowed 
here, to answer the occasions of the contry for ex- 
Sos that is, the first yeare fifty pounds in such 
small money for every hundred pounds by him to be 
coyned, and for after time, twenty pounds in like money 
annually for every hundred pounds that shall be coyned 
for seaven yeares.”” — Back. 

“ 1667, Oct. 9, A committee report that as the mint 
masters, Messrs. Hull and Saunderson, make large pro- 
fits by their employment, they shall pay for past occu- 
pation of Mint house and apparatus £40, and £10 
annually for future.”’ — Felt. 

1672, Oct. 8. “ Wheraes, peeces-of-eight are of more 
value to carry out of the country than they will yield to 
mint into our coyne, by reason wherof peeces-of-eight 
which might else come to coyning are carried out of the 
country, It is therefore ordered by this Court and the 
authority therof, that all peeces-of-eight, that are of 
full weight and good silver, that is of six shillings of N. 
E. money, of Mexico, Sevil and Pillar and so all less 
peeces of each sort shall passe in this jurisdicon as cur- 
rent as our owne money, peeces-of-eight at six shillings 
® peece, and all less peeces proportionably there-unto, 
provided that all such peeces, that shall pass in this 
jurisdicon have a stampe affixt upon them which shall 

e N. E. Peeces-of-eight under weight of six shillings 
shall a for so much of N. E. money as they weigh, 
and that it shall be impressed upon the stampe how 
much each peece doth weigh in legible figures with the 
other letters on the same and of the same alloy.” — C. 
Records. 

1685, Jan. 15. The officers of the London mint re- 
ported to the King that the money of Massachusetts was 
22 1-2 per cent. lighter than that of England, and that 
thereby much of their coin was brought hither. They 
desire the King if he continued the Boston mint, that he 
would order its emission to be of equal value with his 
own coinage — they say “though they have continued 
this unwarrantable way of coyning monys ever since y® 
year 1652, yet there is no alteration of date appears upon 
the coyne, but the same date, viz.: 1652, as at the first 
covning of them.” — Ruding, vol. 1, p. 417. 

1675, July 9. “ Ordered that Robert Saunderson and 
John Hull, doe continue to mint what silver bullion 
shall come in for this seven yeares next to come, if either 
of them shall live so long.’’ “ A committee reported in 
favor of ‘raysing of the vallue of our coyns or making 
our money in future higher by nine or twelve grains, or 
making the mint free.’ Records, 1701. There being a 
great scarcity of change, many individuals stamped 
pieces of brass and tin, and passed them on the com- 
munity fora penny each. The General Court passed 
an act forbidding it under penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment.” — Felt. 

* A two pence with the date 1662 (as above) is in 
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the earliest pieces with only the letters N. E. and 
the uel are of very t rarity. At the sale 
of the celebrated collection of coins of Thomas 
Hollis, Esq., (an ardent friend of America,) in 
London, 1817, a shilling and six pénce of this type 
were sold, together with many other American 
coins. 

Martin Folkes, the celebrated antiquary, in his 
work on English Coins, published in London, 1736, 
had engraved on his plate with the Plantation 
money, a penny of the type of the second emission, 
and also a piece of the size of the six pence, having 
on one side the good Samaritan and wounded man, 
with the inscription “ Massachusetts In;” no re- 
verse of the coin was given.t 

In the memoirs of Thomas Hollis, it is related 
that King Charles II, after the restoration, ex- 
pressed great wrath against the colony of Massa- 
chusetts ; and said that they had invaded his prerog- 
ative by coining money. Sir Thomas Temple, a 
friend of the colony, told him that the colonists 
had but little acquaintance with law, and that 
they thought it no crime to make money for 
their own use. During the interview, Sir Thom- 
as took some of the money from his pocket and 
presented it to the King. On one side of the 
coin was a pine tree, represented as being very 
thick and bushy at the top. The King asked 
what tree that was; Sir Thomas informed him that 
it was the royal oak, which preserved his majesty’s 
life. This account of the matter brought the King 
into good humor, and disposed him to hear what 
Sir Thomas Temple, the delegate from the Colon 
and former Governor of Acadia, under Sunni, 
had to say in favor of the Colonists. 

All of the pine tree money is more easily ob- 
tained in England than here—in the very place 
of its coinage ; for the reason that large sums were 
constantly being remitted to pay the indebtedness 


plate xxx of Ruding’s Silver Coins. It is also repre- 
sented in plate xiv of the fourth part of Lord Pem- 
broke’s Coins; but pieces of this date are very rare, 
We have seen but one that plainly bore that date. A 
shilling, of the type of the second emission, in fine con- 
dition, bearing date 1650 is in the cabinet of Ammi 
Brown, Esq., of Salem. It was evidently a pattern 
piece and unique. 

+ No mention is made in the colonial records of these 
coins being ordered from the mint; and by the follow- 
ing extract, from the catalogue of the famous Pem- 
broke collection of coins and medals, in relation to 
the Good Samaritan piece, it is plainly shown that the 
ae in question is merely a pine tree shilling, indented 

a punch on which there was a representation of the 
x00d Samaritan, ‘* Massachusetts Shilling, much rubbed, 
but showing on both sides the remains of the types and 
legends. By the dexterous use of the punch, some ar- 
tist has contrived to produge on this rubbed coin, a worn 
represeatation of the group of the Good Samaritan, and 
the words Fac Simive, which have given rise to much 
discussion. See Ruding, xxx. 10. pe note m, page 368, 
vol. iii., Pemb. p. 4, t. 14, Unique.” 
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of the colonists to the mother country, as the fol- 
lowing extracts from Bancroft’s History U. S. 
show. “Even the shillings of early coinage in 
Massachusetts were nearly all gathered up and 
remitted, 1692.” Vol. iii, p. 104. 

In 1694, £675 of pine tree money was sent to 
Sir Henry Ashurst, in London, a friend of the col- 
ony, to pay an instalment on the loan contracted 
by authority of the colony. “In 1716, the scarcity 
of money was even more and more complained 
of; all the silver money was sent into Great Bri- 
tain to make returns for what was owing there.” 
Bancroft vol. iii, p. 338. 

Mr. Felt in his “‘ Massachusetts Currency,” says : 
“ Thomas Hutchinson, afterwards Governor, wrote 
to one of his correspondents in England, Feb. 23, 
1761, ‘I will give Dr. Whitworth a N. E. shilling 
and six pence, which I desire you to present, with 
my compliments to Mr. Jackson. As there never 
will be any more coined, and no other colony ever 
had any coin, perhaps they will be looked upon as 
something of a curiosity.” Mr. Hutchinson does 
not agree with Chalmers, who informs us, that 
Maryland had a mint in 1662.”(?) As regards 
the Maryland, or Lord Baltimore money, it is be- 
lieved to have been struck in England for the use 
of that colony, as it is of the greatest rarity, being 
seldom found except in the best collections in Eu- 
rope. A shilling and six pence of this money, is 
put down in a late coin catalogue at £6 6 0. 
Coins in silver — shillings, six pences and three 
pences — are extant struck by Chalmers at Annap- 
olis in 1783; these are the only coins, believed by 
collectors to have been struck in Maryland, and 
are quite rare, being seldom found except in 
large and valuable collections. In this connection 
it is thought proper to caution collectors against 
the counterfeit pine tree money which was issued 
about a year since, and of which several series are 
now extant, and occasionally offered for sale. 


J. C. 


In the next article will be given the English 
Coins struck for the Colonies of Carofina, Mary- 
land, Virginia and Massachusetts. 


ST. GEORGE TUCKER’S CRITICISM ON 
McFINGAL. 


The following extract from a letter, written by St. 
George Tucker, to Col. Theodorick Bland, noticing 
Trumbull’s poem “ McFingal,” was copied by me from 
the original. CHARLES CAMPBELL. 

Petersburg, Va., June 16th, 1857, 


MarToax, Nov. 21, 1782. 
My Dear FRIEND, — After many weeks inter- 
mission, I had the pleasure of receiving your favor 
enclosing a copy of McFingal. That poem was 
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really a treat to me; the true Hudibrastic vein 
was more discoverable in it than in any other pro- 
duction, which I have perused, since the days of 
Butler. Yet there was one thing wanting to give 
a zest tomany parts of it. Idonot know even 
the name of the hero of the poem, nor have I ever 
heard any anecdote concerning him or his char- 
acter, which would probably throw a new light on 
many passages. I must, therefore, beg the favor 
of you to assist me in these particulars, as I dare 
say McFingal cannot be unknown so near the 
theatre of his original exhibition, as Philadelphia 
to Connecticut. 

I have read the poem but once yet. Ido not 
know whether I have hastily adopted the opinion 
which I am about to offer, but it occurred to me 
more than once during the perusal of the two first 
books. It is that the author has placed the ab- 
surdity of McFingal’s arguments in rather too glar- 
ing a light. There are many passages in his ha- 
rangues, which to the most vulgar comprehension, 
make especially against him and his cause. 
Though he may seem to affect to gloss them over, 
he in fact exposes the tenets and opinions of his 
own sect, in terms that would have flowed with 
more propriety from Honorius. Here then I think 
the poet’s art has been somewhat defective ; he 
does not leave to his reader’s judgment to detect 
the specious fallacy of his arguments, (which is the 
case with Butler) but does it for him. In Hudi- 
bras the hero often argues against himself, but such 
is the poet’s art, that it requires the mind to dwell 
a moment on the subject in order to discover how 
far the speaker has perverted the obvious reason- 
ing, by a sly insinuation, which goes no farther 
than the surface. This may be mere captiousness ; 
but I think I should have read some particular 
parts of the poem with more pleasure, had not the 
speaker’s reasoning been so manifestly against his 
argument. For example, when he speaks of kings, 
page 17, I think he has carried the idea too far by 
six lines; those six lines I think would have come 
better from Honorius. They are as near the mid- 
dle of the page as can be, so you may refer to them. 
Again, on pages 26, 27 and 30, I think there are sev- 
eral passages liable to the same exceptions. The 
absurdity (of McFingal’s arguments) in all these 
is too visible. I should have been better pleased 
had it been hidden by rather a darker veil. This 
might have been very good policy if the poem was 
written merely to detect those absurdities. But 
considering the poem abstracted from any particu- 
lar political views, I think the objections I have 
stated, are not wholly without foundation. The 
two last books are admirable. The scene at the 
liberty pole I admire extremely. The thought of 
making a man look into the future from the gal- 
lows is also truly original, and the execution I 
think fully equal to the thought, original as it is. 
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Fanny joins me in most affectionate regards to 
you and Mrs. Bland. I hope we shall hear from 
you soon by my brother, whom we now begin to 


expect. 
Adieu yr. affect. friend, 
8. G. TUCKER. 


I wish you would send me Payne’s answer to the 
Abbe Raynal. I have had a slight perusal of it 


already, and wish to give it one more at leisure. 


FIRST a PRINTED IN AMER- 
ICA. 


The following is a copy of a newspaper to be 
found in the Colonial State Paper Office at Lon- 
don. It is printed on the first three sides of a 
folded sheet, —two columns to a page, and each 
page about seven inches by eleven in size. It was 
discovered by the Rev. J. B. Felt, LL. D., who 
thus alludes to it in the second volume of his “ An- 
nals of Salem,” (published 1849) page 14 : 

“Tt was immediately noticed by the legislative 
authorities. Four days after it was edited, they 
spoke of it as a pamphlet, stated that it came out 
contrary to law, and contained ‘reflections of a 
very high nature.’ They strictly forbade ‘ any- 
thing in print without license first obtained from 
those appointed by the government to grant the 
same.’ Thus terminated the effort to establish a 
print because not duly authorized, and opposed to 
the prevalent politics of the Colony.” 

The figures enclosed in brackets denote the end 
of the columns. SAMUEL A. GREEN. 
Groton, June 18, 1857. 


PUBLICK 
OCCURRENCES 
Both FORREIGN and DOMESTICK. 
Boston, Thursday Sept. 25th, 1690. 

It is designed, that the Countrey shall be furnished 
once a moneth (or if any Glut of Occurrences hap- 
pen oftener) with an Account of such considerable 
things as have arrived unto our Notice. 

In order here unto, the Publisher will take what 
pains he can to obtain a Faithful Relation of all such 
things ; and will particularly make himself beholden 
to such Persons in Boston whom he knows to have 
been for their own use the diligent Observers of such 
matters. 

That which is herein proposed, is, First, That 
Memorable Occurrents of Divine Providence 
may not be neglected or forgotten, as they too often 
are. Secondly, That people everywhere may better 
understand the Circumstances of Publique Affairs, 
both abroad and at home ; which may not only direct 
their Thoughts at all times, but at some times also to 
assist their Business and Negotiations. 


Noms. 1. 
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Thirdly, That some thing may be done towards 
the Curing, or at least the Charming of that Spirit 
of Lying, which prevails among us, wherefore noth- 
ing shall be entered, but what we have reason to be- 
lieve is true, repairing to the best fountains for our 
Information. And when there appears any mate- 
rial mistake in any thing that is collected, it shall be 
corrected in the next. 

Moreover, the Publisher of these Occurences is 
willing to engage, that whereas, there are many 
False Reports, maliciously made, and spread among 
us, if any well minded person will be at the pains to 
trace any such false Report, so far as to find out 
and Convict the First Raiser of it, he will in this 
Paper (unless just Advice be gwen to the contrary) 
expose the Name of such person, as A malicious 
Raiser of a False Report. Jt is supposd that none 
will dislike this Proposal, but such as intend to be 
guilty of so villanous a Crime. 
yew Christianized Jndiansin some parts of Pli- 

mouth, have newly appointed a day of Thanks- 
giving to God for his mercy in supplying their ex- 
tream and pinching Necessities under their late 
want of Corn, and for His giving them now a pros- 
pect of a very Comfortable Harvest. Their Exam- 
ple may be worth Mentioning. 

*Tis observed by the Husbandmen, that altho’ 
the With-draw of so great a strength [1] from 
them, as what is in the Forces lately gone for Can- 
ada, made them think it almost impossible for them 
to get well through the Affairs of their Husbandry 
at this time of the year, yet the season has been so 
unusually favorable that they scarce find any 
want of the many hundred of hands, that are gone 
from them; which is looked upon as a merciful 
Providence. 

While the barbarous Indians were lurking about 
Chelmsford, there were missing about the begin- 
ning of this Month a couple of Children belongins to 
aman of that Town, one of them aged about eleven, 
the other aged about nine years, both of them sup-_ 
posed to be fallen into the hands of the Indians. 

A very Tragical Accident happened at Water- 
town the beginning of this Month, an Old man, that 
was of somewhat a Silent and Morose Temper, but 
one that had long Enjoyed the reputation of a Sober 
and a Pious Man, having newly buried his Wife, 
The Devil took advantage of the Melancholy which 
he thereupon fell into, his wives discretion and in- 
dustry had long been the support of his Family, 
and he seemed hurried with an impertinent fear 
that he should now come to want before he dyed, 
though he had very careful friends to look after 
him who kept a strict eye upon him, lest he should 
do himself any harm. But one evening escaping 
from them into the Cow-house, they there quickly 
followed him, found hanging by a Rope, which they 
had used to tye their Calves withal, he was dead 
with his feet near touching the Ground. 
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Epidemical Fevers and Agues grow very com- 
mon, in some parts of the Country, whereof, tho’ 
many dye not, yet they are sorely unfitted for their 
imployments; but in some parts a more malignant 
Fever seems to prevail in such sort that it usually 

es thro’ a Family where it comes, and proves 

ortal unto many. 

The Small pox which has been raging in Boston, 
after a manner very Extraordinary, is now very 
much abated. It is thought that far more have 
been sick of it than were visited with it, when it 
raged so much twelve years ago, nevertheless it 
has not been so Mortal. The number of them that 
have [2] dyed in Boston by this last Visitation is 
about three hundred and twenty, which is not per- 
haps half so many as fell by the former. The time 
of its being most General, was in the Months June, 
July and August, then ’twas that sometimes in 
some one Congregation on a Lords-day there 
would be Bills desiring prayers for above an hun- 
dred sick. It seized upon all sorts of people that 
came in the way of it, it even infected Children in 
the bellies of Mothers that had themselves undergone 
the Disease many years ago; for some such were 
now born full of the Distemper. *Tis not easy to 
relate the Trouble and Sorrow that poor Boston has 
felt by this Epidemical Contagion. But we hope 
it will be pretty nigh Extinguished, by that time 
twelve month when it first began to Spread. It 
now unhappily spreads in several other places, 
among which our Garrisons in the Last are to be 
reckoned some of the Sufferers. 

Altho’ Boston did a few weeks ago, meet with a 
Disaster by Fire, which consumed about twenty 
Hlouses near the Mill-Creek, yet about midnight, 
between the sixteenth and seventeenth of this In- 
stant, another Fire broke forth near the South- 
Meeting-House, which consumed about five or six 
houses, and had almost carried the Meeting-house 


itsclf, one of the fairest Edifices in the Country, if 


God had not remarkably assisted the Endeavours 
of the People to put out the Fire. There were 
two more considerable Circumstances in the Cal- 
amities of this Fire, one was that a young man be- 
longing to the House where the Fire began, un- 
happily perished in the Flames ; it seems that tho’ 
he might sooner awake than some others who did 
escape, yet he some way lost those Wits that 
should have taught him to help himself. Another 
was that the best furnished PRINTING PRESS, 
of those few that we know of in America was lost; 
a loss not presently to be repaired. 

There lately arrived at Piscataqua, one Papoon 
from Penobscot, ina small Shallop, wherein he had 
used to attend upon the pleasure of Casteen, but 
took his opportunity to run away, and reports: 
That a Vessel of small Bulk bound from Bristol to 
Virginia, having been so long at Sea, till they were 
prest with want, put in at Penobscot instead of 
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Piscataqua, where the Indians and French seized 
her, and Butchered the Master, and several of the 
men; but that himself who belonged unto the 
Ships Crew, being a Jersey-man, was more favor- 
ably used and found at length an advantage to 
make his Escape. 

The chief discourse of this month has been about 
the affairs of the Western Expedition against Can- 
ada. The Albanians, New Yorkers and the jive Na- 
tions of Indians, in the West, had long been pressing 
of the Massachusetts to make an Expedition by 
Sea into Canada, and still made us believe, that 
they stayed for us, and that while we assaulted [3] 
Quebeck, they would pass the Lake, and by Land 
make a Descent upon Mount Real. Accordingly 
this Colony with some assistance from our kind 
Neighbours of Plimouth ; fitted an Army of near 


Jive and twenty hundred men, and a Navy of two 


and thirty Sail: which went from hence the begin- 
ning of the last August, under the Command of 
the Honourable Sir William Phips. 

In the mean time the English Colonies and 
Provinces in the West raised Forces, the Num- 
bers whereof have been reported five or six hun- 
dred. The Honourable General Winthrop was in 
the Head of these, and advanced within a few 
miles of the Lake; He there had some good Num- 
ber of Maqua’s to joyn his Forces, but contrary to 
his Expectation, it was found that the Canoo’s to 
have been ready for the transportation of the 
Army over the Lake, were not prepared, and the 
other Nations of Indians, that should have come 
to this Campaign, sent their Excuses, pretending 
that the Small-pox was among them, and some 
other Trifles. The General Meeting with such 
vexing disappointment called a Councel of War, 
wherein ’twas agreed, That it was impossible for 
them to prosecute their Intended Expedition. 
However he despatched away the Maqua’s to the 
French Territories, who returned with some Suc- 
cess, having slain several of the I’rench, and 
brought home several Prisoners, whom they used 
in a manner too barbarous for any English to ap- 
prove. The General coming back to Albany, there 
happened a misunderstanding, between him and 
the Lieutenant Governor of New York which oc- 
casioned much discourse, but produced not those 
effects which were feared of it. Where lay the 
bottom of these miscarriages is variously conjec- 
tured, if any people further West than Albany, 
have been Tampering with the Indians, to desert 
the business of Canada, we hope time will discover 
it. Andif Almighty God will have Canada to be 
subdued without the assistance of those miserable 
Salvages, in whom we have too much confided, we 
shall be glad, that there will be no sacrifice offered 
up to the Devil, upon this occasion; God alone 
will have all the Glory. 

*Tis possible, we have not so exactly related the 
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Circumstances of this business, but the Account, is 
as near exactness, as any that could be had, in the 
midst of many various reports about it. 

Another late matter of discourse, has been an 
unaccountable destruction befalling a body of Jn- 
dians, that were our Enemies. This body of 
French Indians had a Fort somewhere far up the 
River, and a party of Maqua’s returning from the 
East Country, where they have at a great rate pur- 
sued and terrified those Indians which have been 
invading of our North East Plantations, and Killed 
their General Hope Hood among the rest; resolved 
[4] to visit this Fort; but they found the Fort 
ruined, the Canoo’s cut to pieces, and the people 
all either Butchered or Captived. This gave them 
no little surprise and they gave the English this ac- 
count of it. That a body of Maqua’s lately return- 
ing from the spoil of Canada brought several 
French Prisoners with them ; That calling at this 
Fort in their way, the Jndians there seeing them- 
selves unable to resist them did pass divers Com- 
plements with them and partake of their Booties, 
That a French Captive after this, escaping from 
the Maqua’s informed the French that these Jn- 
dians had revolted unto the Maqua’s, and hereupon 
the French or their Indians made a sudden Sally 
forth upon them, and utterly destroyed them, tho’ 
they were in reality of their own party still. 

Two English Captives escaped from the hands of 
Indians and French at Pscadamaquady, came into 
Portsmouth on the sixteenth Instant & say, That 
when Capt. Mason was at Port Real, he cut the 
faces, and ript the bellies of two Indians, and 
threw a third Over board in the sight of the 
French, who informing the other Indians of it, they 
have in revenge babarously Butcher’d forty Cap- 
tives of ours that were in their hands. 

These two captives escaped in a Shallop, which 
our enemies intended to have set out with all the 
Circumstances of a Fishing Shallop but to have 
indeed fill’d with Jndians that should have Clap’t 
on board any English Vessel that came in their 
way; They say that about three or four weeks 
ago, some Indians were coming this way to War, 


but crossing a path which they supposed to be of 


the Maqua’s, they followed it until they discovered 
a place where some Canoo’s were making, where- 
upon twenty Kennebeck Indian-Warriors went to 
look further after the business, who never yet re- 
turned, Which gives hope that they may come 
short home but upon this the Sguaws are sent to 
Penobscot, and the men stand on their Defence. 

Portsmouth, Sept. 20th. 'Two days since arrived 
here a small Vessel from Barbadoes, in which is 
a Letter to Captain H. K. of 19th August that 
speaks thus, 

Christophers is wholly taken from the French as 
also a small island called Stacia : we are very strong 
in Shipping, and our Ships of War are now’gone 
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for Tobago, a very good place to shelter from any 
Storms, after the suspicious months are over, they 
will Attack the rest of the French places. We 
have News here that K. William is sate arrived in 
Treland, and is marched with one hundred and forty 
thousand Foot and Horse. Himself leads the Body, 
Duke Scomburgh the right Wing, and the Earl of 
Oxford the left Wing, Duke Hamilton of Scotland 
leads the forlorn Hope with ten thousand men un- 
der him. Great victory they dayly have, and 
much people dayly come in to him, with submis- 
sion; He has [5] 200 Shipping with him of one 
sort or other, above one hundred Sail dayly run 
between Jreland and England, with meat for Man 
and Beast; His Majesty being unwilling to trust 
false Ireland for it. France is in much trouble 
(and fear not only with us but also with his Son, 
who has revolted against him lately, and has great 
reason) if reports be true, that the Father used to 
lie with the Sons Wife. He has got all the Hugo- 
nots, and all the dissatisfied Papists, with the great 
force of the D. of Loraign, and are now against 
him, resolving to depose him of his Life and King- 
dom. 

It’s Reported the City of Cork in Ireland has 

roclaimed K. William, and turned their French 
Landlords out of Doors: of this there wants furth-7 
er confirmation. 

From Plimouth Sept. 22, We have an Account, 
that on Friday the 12th Instant, in the night, our 
Forces Landing privately, forthwith surrounded 
Pegypscot Fort; but finding no Indians there, 
they March’d to Amonoscoggin. There on the 
Lords-day, they kill’d and took 15 or 16 of the 
Enemy, and recovered five English Captives, 
mostly belonging to Oyster River; who advised, 
that the men had been gone about ten days down 
to a River, to meet with the French, and the French 
Indians: where they expected to make up a Bod 
of 300 men, and design first against Wells or Pis- 
cataqua.. 

On Tuesday, the Army came to our Vessels at 
Macquoit, but one of the Vessels touching a Ground 
stopta Tide; by which means, young Bracket, who 
was a considerable distance up the River, above 
Amonoscoggin Fort, being advised by an Indian 
that ran away from Amonoscoggin, that an English 
Army was there attempted his Escape, and came 
—— to the Sloop, just as they came on their 
Sail. ; 

On Thursday, they landed at Saco; a Scout of 
60 men of ours discover a party of the enemy, and 
had the Advantage of killing three of them, and 
of taking nine Canoo’s, and an English captive 
named, Thomas Laker, who informed, that the 
Enemy had left a considerable Plunder at Pegyp- 
scot-Plains, which he supposed the Enemy was 
gone to secure. 

Whereupon the Army immediately embark’d, 
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and arriving there that night, the next morning| mission be accepted you,are to conduct the Lady 


found the Bever Plunder accordingly. 

While our Vessels where ene ] at Anchor 
in Cascoe Bay, our Auxiliary Indians lodging on 
shore, and being too careless in their Watch, the 
Enemy made an Attaque upon them. The Eng- 
lish forthwith repair’d to their Relief; but were 
sorely galled, by an Embuscade of Indians. The 
Enemy soon quitted the Field, escaping with their 
Canoo’s whereof ours took several. In the Sur- 
prise, we lost 9 men, and had about 20 wounded ; 
the blow chiefly fell on our dear Friends, the Pli- 
mouth Forces, 15 being kill’d and wounded of Cap- 
_. tain Southworth’s Company. 

Boston, Printed by LR. Pierce for Benjamin Har- 
ris, at the London-Coffce-House. 1690. 


DOCUMENTS RELATIVE TO A PASS- 
PORT GRANTED MRS. BELLEW IN 1776. 


Read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
By Frank M. Etrina, Esq. 


LETTER OF CAPT. BELLEW. 


Captain Bellew would be glad to be informed 
if safe conduct will be allowed for Mrs. Bellew to 
ass through the country to her relations in New 
Sestead: —and whether Lieut. Boger of the Liv- 
erpool, now a prisoner in Pensylvania, may be per- 


mitted, on his Parole, to escort her to Marblehead. 
If not the Lieutenant, Mr. Draper, the Midship- 
man, also a Prisoner would undertake the Journey. 

(Endorsed by President Hancock — “ Referred 


to Mr. R. H. Lee & Mr. R. Morris.”) 


In Congress May 9th, 1776. 
The annexed Paper having been introduced to 
Congress by a member, at the request of Capt. 
Wm. Budden,* a Prisoner to the Roe Buck Man- 
of-War now under Parole. 
Resolved, That a Passport be Granted for Mrs. 
Bellew to come to the city of Philada. under es- 


cort of a Continental officer, and that she may Re-| 


side safely and unmolested in the said city untill 
her Friends in New England come to Escort her 
to Marblehead when safe Conduct shall also be 
granted to her for that Journey and for her resi- 
dence there during her Pleasure. 


(Signed,) JOHN HANCOCK, Presid. 


Philadelphia, May 9th, 1776. 

Sir, — The Congress having granted a passport 
for Mrs. Bellew to land from the Liverpool Fri- 
gate and come up to this city under your Escort 
= are hereby authorized to repair on board said 
‘rigate with a Flagg, and produce to Capt. Bel- 
lew the paper given you herewith and if the per- 

|* This Capt. Budden seems to have been prisoner to 
the Liverpool Man-of-War See file Journals of Con- 
gress, May 9th, 1776. —F. M. E.] 





to such lodgings in this city as she may desire. 
We doubt not she will be perfectly satisfied with 
that politeness and attention she will meet with 
from you and all other persons you meet on the 
Journey, when it is known this is done under pro- 
per authority — 
By order of Congress. 
(Signed,) JOHN HANCOCK, Presid’. 


To Capt. Walter Stewart of the 3d Battalion of 
Continental Troops. 


STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN STEWART. 


On Thursday afternoon May 9, Mr. Jacob Rush 
waited on me and desired I would have a carriage 
ready for next morning and wait on Mr. Hancock 
with it by 8 o’clock which I accordingly did when 
Mr. Hancock was pleased to Honor me with 
a commission to repair on board the Liverpool 
Frigate Commanded by Bellew in order to 
conduct Mrs. Bellew to Phila. on her way to Mar- 
blehead. 

About five o’clock I arrived at New Castle where 
I applied. to the Commodore of the Row Gallies 
for a Boat with a Flag to row me on board the 
Sloop, as she lay 12 miles below, which he imme- 
diately complied with and I set out accompanied 
by Mr. Erskine and Mr. Carter who were desirous 
to see the Vessells. On my arrival at the ship, 
being asked my business &c., and finding it was 
with the Captain, I was ushered into the state 
room where he and Mrs. Bellew were ; I informed 
him that I had the honor of being deputed by Con- 
gress to deliver him an answer to the Queries he 
had sent to Philada. by Capt. Budden. He told 
he was extremely sorry he had asked any ques- 
tions as he had been used very ill. I replied, —I 
imagined he would find his request granted as 
much to his satisfaction as he could possibly wish. 
When I presented him with the Papers delivered 
me by Mr. Hancock, he read them over, then de- 
livered them to me again and said he had just 
looked them over, but they were not worthy his 
reading. I then (as Mr. Hancock desired) made 
his and Mrs. Hancock’s compliments to Mrs. Bel- 
lew and assured her all possible civility would be 
shown her by them during her stay at Philada. ; 
and took upon me to assure Captain and Mrs. Bel- 
lew on my Honor, the people of that place would 
be happy in rendering her every kind of Respect 
and Civility in their power. Capt. Bellew made 
answer it was all nonsense and aflirmed the Inhab- 
itants of America could never be capable of show- 
ing Civility to any Person after this, as there were 
nothing but deceit, rancour and malice ya. 
them] and thought it was impossible a Fool, (such 
as he was pleased to term Mr. Hancock) could 
show Civility to any one. He thus began to ex- 
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plain the matter to Mrs. Bellew and told her that 
those People we called the Congress of John Han- 
cock had sent down word, if she went to Philada. 
they would protect her untill such time as her) 
friends arrived to conduct her to Marblehead, | 
which was nonsense in the highest degree — and | 
wondered the Congress would take upon them to | 
consult on any matter which concerned his Wife 
—that she well knew she had none but Female 
Friends who could never come for her. I assured 
him that should be no obstacle as I would answer | 
for it, the Congress who were pleased to send me for 
Mrs. Bellew in order to conduct her to Philada. 
would likewise take care to forward her to Marble- 
He again made use of the above expres- 
sions, both in respect to the Inhabitants and Mr. 
Hancock ; but enquired whether old Mrs. Han- 
cock was in town; being answered in the nega- 
tive — he said, was she here his wife might be | 
taken care of, as she was a Genteel woman; but 
intimated he did not choose to risk her with any 
other Person. 
Having asked if I would choose anything to 
drink, he mentioned a variety — among the rest, 
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brought a light Pheeton and servant to attend her 
and wished she would give me an opportunity 
to prove myself worthy of the trust reposed in 
me by showing her all the politeness in my 
ower. The Capt. was not pleased to thank me, 
ut seemed the greater civility used to him and 
Mrs. Bellew on that subject to be the more dis- 
a at it and told her she must content herself 
or a few days, for then they would arrive and set- 
tle the matter when she might go safely without 
John Hancock’s permission. 

Being desired by Mr. Hancock to inform him 
the subject of an —- of Prisoners was to take 
place that day and that he imagined an exchange 
would be offered — He said it was in:possible, as 
our tyrannical Committees and Conventions had 
passed a Resolve that no exchange should take 
place. I told him the Congress were the body 
who had the regulating of that matter and that it 
was morally iesponmite any such resolve should 
appear from any of the Committee — if there had 
IT had never seen it, but this he might depend on, 
Mr. Hancock would not mention the matter unless 


it was to be so. He still doubted it, but inquired 


English Porter, but made this observation — he | for his Lieut. Bouger, who I told him was well and 


supposed I was afraid it would poison me. 


I as- | at his liberty to go about, and was much caressed 





sured him my prejudice to the English did not ex- 


by the people, as he had proved himself both the 


tend so far as to deprive myself of making use of|man of spirit and the Gentleman, after a little in- 
any good Porter and Cheese he might have, which | different conversation we took our leave, when I 
I would prove if he would be kind enough to let | begged to know if he had any commands to Mr. 


us try them — at the same time I could assure him 
it was the ardent desire of the Inhabitants of Amer- 
ica to be on the same footing with England as in 
former days, would they but propose the matter in 
an honourable manner. He immmediately told | 
me it was not true—he was convinced a great 
majority never desired to see that day when the | 
quarrel should be made up, — for his part he was | 
sorry to be so situated, but he was only in the line | 
of his duty ; but says he it isa new thing — you| 
are fond of your shoulder knots, Coats, ete. ; and 
you are all turned soldiers — I expect however in 
a short time to sce you return to your duty again. 
I told him to be sure at present it is a new thing 
to us but asked him whether he was not confi- 
dent if we pursued it much longer it would be- 
come a second nature to us and we would not 
wish to live but in that state, — he allowed it, but 
said it would be attended with the ruin of the coun- 


Hancock or any Person ashore—he answered 
me very shortly by “ No— No — No,” but recol- 
lecting himself desired I would carry a letter to 
Mr. Bouger, which if I pleased I might open, as he 
imagined it was from his mother, or if you please 
you may ae it to your honourable (under 
scored in the original) Congress to open. Thus, 
Sir, according to your desire, I have laid down 
the Conversation which passed between Capt. Bel- 
lew and myself as nearly as my memory would 
serve. Iam confident Mr. Hancock will excuse 
any Improprieties throughout which he discovers 
when he considers I had to attend to nothing furth- 
er than matters of fact. 
I am Sir, your very obed’t h’ble ser’vt, 
WALTER STEWART. 

To the Honorable John Hancock, Esq. 


We do certify that the foregoing is the discourse 


try. I beg’d to know what would become of that | as nearly as our memories can serve, which passed 
ower who waged war with us — he would not al-| between Capt. Walter Stewart of the 3d Battalion 





ow they could be hurt—we alone must suffer.|of Penn. and Capt. Bellew of the Liverpool Fri- 
Finding him get warm, I told him that was not the | gate, on Friday, May 10th, on Board the said Fri- 
subject I came on board to discourse on, and beg’d | gate — we being present during the conversation 
it might be at au end. from beginning to end thereof. 

I then addressed myself to Mrs. Bellew (whoI| (Signed,) WILLIAM ERSKINE, 
really think had a desire to come,) told her I had | JOHN H. CARTER. 
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ELEGY ON WASHINGTON. 


Among the effects of an elderly lady of this city, 
who died a few years ago, the following poem was 
found, printed upon satin. Believing it su- 
perior to the ordinary run of newspaper elegiac 
verses, it has struck me that it merits preservation 
in the columns of the Historical Magazine. The 


True American was a newspaper published in this 
city. W. D. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 1857. 
AN ELEGIAC POEM 


On the Death of General George Washington, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of the United 
States. Dedicated to the patrons of the True 
American, at the commencement of the year 1800. 


His worth! his death, whose heaven-directed hand 
From fierce oppression sav’d an infant land, 
Whose wisdom governed and whose virtues grac’d 
An empire reared amid a trackless waste, 
Whose Godlike deeds were long the warrior's guide, 
The statesman’s pattern and the patriot’s pride, 
The tyrant’s dread, the polestar of the sage, 
The poet’s theme and glory of the age, 
Whose loss Columbia’s grateful millions mourn, 
While distant nations kindred griefs return, 
I sing! — O for that muse of fire 
That sang Pelides’ unrelenting ire; 
That poured in soften’d note, the immortal lays 
Of-tuneful Maro; and in modern days 
Inspir'd the great Camoens’ lubouring breast 
To sing the daring conqueror of the East! 
Then should the woes which Greece, deserted, bore, 
The heaven-born Trojan’s fame on Latium’s shore, 
And high renown of Lisbon’s splendid chief, 
In song be sacred to Columbia’s grief! 
Her grief for honour's, virtue’s favorite son 
Great Nature’s boast — the illustrious WASHINGTON! 

O name forever to thy country dear! 
Still wreath’d with pride, “ still uttered with a tear!” 
Thou that could’st rouse a nation’s host to arms, 
Could’st calm the spreading tumult of alarms, 
Of civil discord, awe the threatening force 
And check even Anarchy’s licentious course! / 
Long as exalted worth commands applause, 
Long as the virtuous bow to virtue’s laws, 
Long as they reverence truth and honour join’d, 
Long as the hero's glory warms the mind, 
Long as the flame of gratitude shall burn, 
Or human tears bedew the patriot’s urn, 
Thy sound shall dwell on each Columbian tongue 
And live lamented in elegiac song! 
Till some bold bard, inspired with Delphic rage 
Shall with thy lustres fire his epic page! 

Lo! near where Vernon rears her shrouded crest, 
While silent anguish cankers in her breast, 
Her walks deserted, all their minstrels fled, 
Her forests blighted and their glories dead, 
Her groves all voiceless, save the voice of woe, 
Her streams neglected, save where sorrows flow, 
. Round her searf’d halls, a silence deep prevails, 
And hills and grottoes, save where echo wails! 
Save where some veteran, halting o’er the plain 
Calls on his honour’d chief, but calls in vain! 
Deep in the midst of yonder darksome cave 
Whose sides Potowmac’s mournful waters lave, 
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While, sighing to the blast, around it grow 
Dark cypress mingled with funereal yew, 
Columbia’s genius sat, with head reclin’d 
And breath’d his fruitless sorrows to the wind! 
With trembling hand and visage bath’d in tears, 
Turn’d Fate’s stupendous Roll of future years, 
Dwelt on each passage, wip’d his streaming eye 
And as each page was finished, pour’d a sigh! 
— The book is closed, convuls’d he walks around, 
And hurls the massy volume on the ground ! — 
Hark! from his lips a hollow murmur breaks! 
Columbians, catch the sound, your Genius speaks: 
“**Tis done,” he cries, “‘ the eventful work is o’er, 
“ The boast of rifled nature breathes no more! 
“In yonder hallowed vault his relics lie, 
“ Winds, fan it gently, as ye murmur by 
“Ye fragrant dews, your evening influence shed 
“In softest cadence o’er my favourite’s head! 
“ And thou, O sun, let not thy ruthless glare 
“Too soon dissolve the glittering drops to air; 
“But from the spot thy fervid radiance turn, 
“ And let heaven’s tears impearl the hero’s urn! 
“ Let genial spring her fairest flowers unfold 
“ And earliest leaflets o’er his hallowed mould! 
“ Around let willows weep, let yews dispread 
“ And cypress fling their melancholy shade, 
“ While laurel, oak and olive boughs embrace 
“ O’er him, the first in war, the first in peace! 
“Tn Fate’s vast chronicle of future time 
“ The mystic mirror of events sublime, 
“Where deeds of virtue gild each pregnant page 
“ And some grand epoch marks each coming age 
“Where germs of future history strike the eye 
“ And empires’ rise and fall in embrio lie 
Though statesmen, heroes, sages, chiefs abound 
Yet none of worth like Washington’s are found! 
In him concentered every power of mind, 
In him was every god-like virtue join’d. 
‘To him I gave to govern by his word 
And guard Columbia’s millions with his sword! 
Each character beside some spot betrays, 
While his alone shines one unclouded blaze, 
Columbians, come! of every clime and name! 
In numbers mighty, mightier still in fame! 
From east to west, from north to south, attend, 
And mourn with me your guardian, father, friend! 
* Sav’d by his valour, to his memory just 
Bestow unfading honours on his dust! 
Where yonder domes and spires o’erspread the plain 
And lifts your capitol its airy vane, 
Of strength to work the savage wreck of time, 
ear to his name a monument.sublime! 
Bid art and genius all their powers bestow, 
‘ And let the pile with life and grandeur glow, 
High on the top let Fame with trumpet’s sound, 
‘ Announce his god-like deeds to worlds around! 
‘Let Pallas lead her hero to the field, 
In wisdom train, and cover with her shield 
A sword present to dazzle from afar 
And flash bright terrors through the ranks of war, 
With port august let oak-wreath’d Freedom stand 
And hail him father of her chosen land; 
With laurels deck him, with due honours -greet, 
And crowns and sceptres place beneath his feet! 
“ Let Peace, her olive blooming like the morn; 
“ And kindred Plenty with her teeming horn, 
“ With Commerce, child and regent of the main, 
“While Arts and Agriculture join the train, 
“ Rear a sad altar, bend around his urn, 
“ And to their guardian grateful incense burn! 
“ Let History calm, in thoughtful mood reclin’d 
“Record his actions to enrich mankind; 





“ And Poesy divine his deeds rehearse 

“Tn all the energy of epic verse! 

“To future ages there let Mercy own 

“ He never from her bosom fore’d a groan; 
“Here let a statesman, there a reverend sage 
“To mark and emulate his steps engage, 

“ Columbia widow’d, count his virtues o’er, 
“ Around his tomb her pearly sorrows pour, 
“ And mild Religion of celestial mien 
“Point to her m’s place, in realms unseen! 
“Then stamp in gold the monument above 
“ The mournful tribute of a nation's love ! 

“ Oft as the sun along the Zodiac moves 
“ And brings the day that every patriot loves, 

“ Columbians list! in garbs of woe appear, 
“ And o’er your hero’s memory drop a tear! 
“To feats of virtue let his worth inspire 
“ And fan in every breast a rival fire!” 

The Genius spake — then from his cavern’s gloom 
With solemn step approach’d the hero’s tomb 
Gazed on the spot, embrac’d the gelid bust 
And hymn’d a requiem to the sacred dust; 

Then sped (resigned to heaven’s supreme command) 

Again to shield from wrongs his widow’d land! 
Andis itso? Is WasHincron no more? 

Fame blow a blast to startle every shore! 

_ Let every shore the solemn note rebound, 

Till universal nature catch the sound — 

The awful sound! to announce the stroke of Fate, 
The death of all that’s glorious, good and great! 
Of all that kindred angels stoop’d to scan, 

The brightest wonder of that wonder, man! 

And could not goodness, could not greatness save ? 
Nor human glory rescue from the grave? 

Could not a nation’s sighs, a nation’s prayers 
Procure for ONE a ceaseless round of years? 

Could not a mail of virtue guard his heart 

And turn aside the ruthless conqueror’s dart! 

Could not that arm which Independence won, 

That eye all piercing, as its sire, the sun, 

That god-like mien, that sword, that nodding plume, 
Unnerve the tyrant? stay the warrior’s doom? 

But must the hero with the beggar fall? 

And is the silent tomb the lot of all? 

It is — but hence its hateful gloom is o’er, 

That dreary habitation frights no more! 

In future time, the good, the wise, the brave, 

Will shun no more the precints of the grave; 

But deem the sacred vault a mansion fair, 

And pointing boast, “‘ Our WAsurneron lies there!” 

Hail, matchless mortal! heaven's distinguished care! 
Epitome of virtues, great and rare! 

Resplendent model of majestic mind! 

Where talents high their confluent lustre join’d! 
Sure nature formed thee of superior dust; 

As Cesar generous, and as Cato just! 

A soul, in war’s emergence formed to rule, 

As Cyrus provident, as Fabius cool! 

When honour summon’d, as Achilles warm, 

As Scipio prompt, as Cincinnatus firm! 

When danger frowned and battle shook the skies, 
As Hector daring, as Ulysses wise! 

Calm and serene amid the vollied storm, 

Our hero smiled at death in every form, 

And still from heaviest clouds of hopeless fate . 
Emerg’d and rose as Alexander great! 

To rear the towering fabric of his fame 

He rifled all of Greek and Roman name; 

And even, in war, imperial Albion’s lord 

Bow'd to the splendours of his conquering sword! 
Born with a mind untaught to shrink or yield, 

In council deep, unfathom’d in the field, 
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In charge resistless, dangerous in defeat 
In victory clement, dreadful in retreat! 
Cradled mid arms, a soldier from his birth 
He stood the awe and glory of the earth! 

But, not alone in scenes where glory fir’d, 
He mov’d, no less, in civil walks admir’d! 
Though long a warrior, choice of human blood, 
As Brutus noble, and as Titus ! 

To all that formed the hero of the age, 

He joined the patriot and the peaceful sage, 
The statesman powerful and the ruler just, 
No less illustrious than the chief august; 
And to condense his characters in one, 

The God-like father of his country shone! 

Such was the man, let distant ages know, 

For whom Columbia droops in weeds of woe! 
Peerless in life! — ye wondering realms attend 
His fame was brightened by his glorious end! 
By pain unmov’d, magnanimous in death, 

e proved the hero with his latest breath! 

His worth increasing with his reverend days, 
Had taught a nation, virtue's radiant ways, 
Then gently yielding life, without a sigh 

His last example taught them how to die! 

Shade of immortal Warren, hither bend! 
Montgomery, Mercer, Lawrence, Green, attend! 
Mid files of angels, rang’d on either side, 

And forms angelic = celestial guide, 
Conduct in triumph to the climes above 
The illustrious spirit of the chief you love! 

Come, sages, come, and with the sorrowing tear, 
Bedew the pall that shrouds your idol’s bier! 

Ye statesmen, chiefs and faithful patriots rise 
And seize the mantle ere he reach the skies! 

Ye virgins fair and modest matrons, come 

And strew with flowrets fresh, your guardian’s tomb, 
With pearly sorrows bathe the hallowed ground, 
And breathe the soul of plaintive music round! 
Ye war-worn veterans, faithful to your chief, 
Torn by remorseless pangs of manly grief, 

Who, oft, the fierce conflicting ranks among 
Where Carnage leagu’d with Terror swept along 
Crush’d the bold warrior, rent his bosom’s core, 
And lapp’d with demon thirst, the streaming gore, 
When host with host and man with man engag’d, 
And all the tumult of the battle rag’d 

Have heard with joy, his all commanding word, 
And seen the beaming terrors of his sword 

Have seen pale squadrons — at his call 

And hostile legions struck with deep appal. 

With slow and reverend ~ approach the grave 
That holds enshrin’d the relics of the brave! 

On bended knee salute the sacred ground, 

And let your warlike honours burst around! 
Then germs of olive, oak and laurel bring 

And let them, mingling, o’er your hero spring! 

Strike, nature, strike with force thy mighty bell, 
And sound through all thy realms his funeral knell! 


LETTER OF REV. EBENEZER PEMBER- 
TON, 1716. 


Rev. St.—I had ye honor of your’s by your 
Son; and thankfully acknowledge the Respct 
done me by it. 

Complement and flattery are not my Talents ; 
but are as distant from my inclinacon, as from my 
principles: I do, St, with the greatest sincerity as- 
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sure you, that there is no Family I am more dis- 
sed to, nor should take greater satisfaction in serv- 
ing of, than yours. The filling the Vacancy at Col- 
lege is an Important Article ; in which the Pros- 
erity of that Society must be our last view. You 
oom well of what Consequence it is to the Pub- 
lick that That Trust of a Tutor be rightly placed, 
and many young Gentlemen of good learning and 
virtue, may not be yet qualifyed for that Post. 
There seems to me necessary a peculiar Genius, 
Temper, Gravity and Discretion of Conduct ; which 
Every One that gives good hopes of being Bless- 
ings in their Day, have not. Your Son, with oth- 
er young Gentlemen at College is much a stranger 
to me: and must depend on others for his charac- 
ter; which as yet I have not had the least hint of 
either from the Presidt, or the other Gentlemen 
at Cambridge, who best know the qualificacons of 
persons there; and on whose Informagon wee, 
who live at a Distance, must in a great measure 
depend. Whenever the time comes to make the 
Choice, if the Gentlemen upon the Spot can re- 
commend Mr. Rogers, your Son, as Equall in his 
qualificagons to any others for that Post, it will 
Sensei my voice, and there is nothing shall in- 
fluence me to overlook Mr. Rogers, but what would 
cause me to pass over my own Son under y® Like 
circumstances. 

You must, S', pardon my freedome, and accept 
my sincere Respects to yourself and Madam 
Rogers. 

I am with great Esteem, and true affection, 

Rev‘, Sir your affectionate serv’t, 
Eb. PEMBERTON. 
Boston, April 2, 1716. 


To the Reverend Mr. John Rogers, Pastor of a 
Ch’h In Ipswich. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut Historica Society (Officers 
below.) — The annual meeting of the Society, for 
election of officers, was held at Hartford, May 26. 

Letters were read and donations reported from 
Hon. Thomas H. Seymour, Minister at St. Peters- 
burg, and others. The donation from Mr. Sey- 
mour comprised a valuable collection of Russian 
medals and coins, in gold, platina, silver and cop- 
per; together with elegantly illuminated copies of 
the imperial proclamation, order of ceremonies, 
etc., (in Sclavonic and French,) for the corona- 
tion of the Emperor and Empress of Russia. 

E. T. Goodrich, Elon Gleason and Prof. A. 
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Jackson, of Hartford, were elected members of the 
Society. 

After the reading and acceptance of the Trea- 
surer’s Report, and an address from the President, 
the following officers were elected for the year en- 
suing : — 

President — Hon. Henry Barnard, LL. D. 

Vice Presidents — Gideon Welles, Edward C. 
Herrick, Thomas B. Butler, Thomas Backus, Sam- 
uel H. Parsons, Lorin P. Waldo, Wm. Cothren 
and Learned Hebard, Esqs. 

Corresponding Secretary —J. Hammond Trum- 
bull. 

Recording Secretary — Charles Hosmer. 

Treasurer — James B. Hosmer. 

Librarian — Frederick B. Perkins. 

Standing Committee — Erastus Smith, Charles 
H. Olmsted, George Brinley, I. W. Stuart, Ros- 
well B. Ward, Charles J. Hoadly, Philip Ripley, 
Henry White and Samuel Eliot. 

Library Committee — Erastus Smith, Charles 
Hosmer, Samuel Eliot. 

Lecture Committee—J. H. Trumbull, C. J. 
Hoadly, Philip Ripley. 

Publication Committee — G. Brinley, J. H. Trum- 
bull, C. J. Hoadly. 

Adjourned to first Tuesday in September. 


ILLINOIS. 


CuicaGco Historica Society (Officers No. 
3, p- 17). — A statute meeting of this Society was 
held (by adjournment) on the 9th of June, at the 
house of the President, William H. Brown, Esq., 
to observe the first anniversary of the Society’s 
organization. A considerable number of ladies 
and gentlemen, invited guests of the Society, were 

resent. 

Mr. President Brown read an extended memoir 
of the life, character and public services of the late 
Hon. Daniel P. Cook, of Illinois, from whom 
the County of Cook, (to which belongs the City of 
Chicago) derived itsname. Mr. Brown detailed 
the important agency of Mr. Cook, while a Repre- 
sentative in the U. S$. Congress, soon after the Or- 
ganization of the State government, in determin- 
ing the policy of the general government in rela- 
tion to the sale and distribution of the public lands, 
attributing to him the honor of having originated 
the plan of national grants of the public domain to 
aid the construction Canals and Railroads in the 
West which, in its results has proved so beneficial, 
besides having effected a substitution of the pres- 
ent cash price for the public lands (one dollar and 
a quarter per acre) in the place of the system of 
credit at two dollars per acre, previously estab- 
lished, and found, in its operation, detrimental to 
the public and individual interests. The connec- 
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tion of Mr. Cook with the early political history of 
the State and his personal popularity, were illus- 
trated with some detail, and his integrity of char- 
acter was defended against some aspersions, par- 
ticularly on the occasion of his causing the vote of 
Illinois to be cast in favor of the younger President 
Adams, when the election of President devolved 
upon the House of Representatives. His death at 
an early age was suitably noticed, as well as the 
warm esteem in which he was held by the people 
of the State, of all political parties. 

The annual report of the Society’s operations, 
during the first year of its existence, was then read 
by the Secretary. It embraced three general top- 
ics. First, the aboriginal monuments existing in 
the State, ascertained to reach many thousands 
in number, in many cases of gigantic dimensions 
and including the pyramidal and animal shaped in 
figure. The report alluded to personal researches 
made by the Secretary, and arrangements effected 
for preliminary surveys, besides the origination of 
steps to bring the subject to the early attention of 
the State authorities. The rapid progress of set- 


tlement and cultivation in Illinois was thought to 
expose these interesting remains, in many instan- 
ces, to irreparable injury or entire destruction. 
The Report touched also upon the history of the 
Indian Tribes of this region, and particularly of 
the Illinois proper, known once to have been nu- 


merous, but by the hostilities of the tribes from the 
North and the Iroquois from the East, gradually 
wasted, and finally were exterminated as a people. 


For several generations their principal chief, of | 


the Tamaroas, had been ascertained to have borne 
the name of Chicagou— the same name having 
been given to the present site of Chicago, as also 
to that branch of the Illinois, now known as the 
Des Plaines. 

The second topic treated of, was the modern 
History of the State, which was divided into three 
periods—the first extending from the first European 
discovery by Marquette and Joliet, in 1673, em- 


bracing the career of La Salle, and of La Forét and| 


Tonti, his successors — the wars with the Iroquois, 
Chickasaws ete. —the French forts, trading posts 
and settlements — including the commanding post 
of Fort Chartres, with the civil connection of this 
region with the colony of Louisiana — the singular 
characteristics of the noted “ coureurs de bois” — 
and the brilliant and attractive history of the Cath- 
olic Missionaries —the principal historians of the 
West — the period closing with the cession of New 
France and Louisiana to Great Britain in 1763. 


The second period extending from the last named | 


to the organization of the Territory in 1809*— 
embracing the civil connection of Illinois succes- 
sively with Virginia, Ohio and Indiana, the ex- 
loits of George Rogers Clark, the revolutionary 
ero of the West, and the important political con- 
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sequence of the “ ordinance of 1787” —the third 
and last period extending from the organization of 
the territory to the present time—among the 
leading historical points of which were noticed, the 
attempt in 1824 to incorporate the legalization of 
African servitude with the organic law of the State 
—the wars with the British and Indians, especially 
the Black Hawk war in 1831-2 — the troubles with 
the Mormons in 1843, and their expulsion the suc- 
ceeding year — and the system of State internal 
improvements commencing with the projected ca- 
nal from the Illinois River to Lake Michigan, pro- 
posed in 1820, and most signally exemplified in 
the munificent grant of over two millions of pub- 
lic lands, for the construction of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, recently completed. — The report 
urged the importance of securing the fullest au- 
thentic memorials of the primary modern settle- 
ments within the State, as well as of the establish- 
ment of a legal and systematic plan of Registra- 
tion by the State Legislature. 

The third topic of the report, was the proposed 
establishment by the Society of a Free Public Li- 
brary, on the most comprehensive scale — to em- 
brace especially, 1: historical, statistical and itin- 
erary publications — 2: as complete a collection 
as is practicable of the primary documents of each 
of the States and Territories of the Union, of the 
United States and of Canada — 3: as full an illus- 
tration as may be of the history of religion in 
America, to embrace the periodical, doctrinal and 
leading controversial saibtiontions of the different 
ecclesiastical organizations in this country, togeth- 
er with the historical development of the modern 
missionary movement, domestic and foreign — the 
two latter sections of the Library being esteemed 
of pressing importance, in the rapid progress of 
settlement in the North West, to aid its healthful, 
political and religious development. 

The Report gave details of the prosecution of 
the Society’s objects during the first year of 
its existence —its aggregate collections for the 
Library as enumerated in the Book of Donations, 
having reached 8,806.—The total number of bound 
volumes and yearly files of newspapers and period- 
icals, being 3,577— of unbound public documents, 
reports of Institutions, political, religious and 
scientific pamphlets, broadsides, etc., 4,966 — of 
charts in bound volumes or single sheets, 101 — 
besides a considerable collection of manuscript pa- 
pers and documents not fully enumerated. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the 
President and Secretary for their communications, 
and preliminary arrangements were made for 
their early publication, with such other available 
| documents as were in the Society’s possession. 
| June 16th, the regular meeting of the Society 
| for this month was convened, at which, besides the 

usual announcement of the Society’s correspond- 
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dence and donations, was read a communication 
from Lt. Col. J. D. Graham, of the U. 8. Corps of 


Top. Engineers, detailing the particulars of late | 


observations, made simultaneously by himself at 
Chicago, and Lieut. Ashe, of the Royal Navy, at 
Quebec, by means of the Electric Telegraph, to 
determine the difference of longitude of the two 
cities (proving to be 16° 25’ 22.”6) with a re- 
ference to the result of astronomical observations 
made by the former, in the year 1842, while em- 


ployed in determining the North East boundary of | 
the United States, for the determination of the | 
longitude of the City of Quebec (so ascertained to | 


be 71° 12’ 24.“75— making the longitude of 


Chicago, West of Greenwich 87° 37’ 47.4) | 


—the same paper announcing also proposed ob- 
servations to be made jointly by Lt. Col. Graham 
and Prof. Bond, of the Observatory at Cambridge, 
Mass., with a similar view. 

The above communication accompanied a do- 
nation of books, and also charts exhibiting the re- 
sults of official surveys of harbors on Lake Michi- 
gan, and of the St. Clair flats, executed during 
the year 1856, under the superintendence of Lt. 
Col. Graham. The thanks of the Society were re- 
turned to that gentleman for his communication, 
which was ordered to be filed, as well as for his 


numerous obliging services in aid of the Society’s| 


objects. 

A committee reported that the Society were iu 
possession of material sufficient to make a printed 
volume of 250 to 350 pages, to constitute the first 
volume of its published transactions. 


tion of a volume, the meeting was adjourned. 


MARYLAND. 


MaryLanp Historicat Socrery (Officers 
No. 3, p. 77.) — The last meeting of the Society, 
before the summer recess, was held at Baltimore 
on the evening of Thursday, June 4th, the Pres- 
ident, Gen. J. Spear Smith, in the Chair. 

After the reading of the record of the last meet- 
ing, by the Secretary, and the announcement of 
additions to the Library and Cabinet, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected active members: An- 


drew Reese, D. H. Miller, William Bridges, Robert | 


McDowel, Charles A. Grinnell, Herman H. 
Graue, Rev. Wm. E. Johnson, B. M. Heighe. 
The President presented a note from Alexander 
M. Carter, Esq., accompanying five volumes of 
speeches, orations, ete., collected during the last 
twenty-five years, and illustrating the history of 
the city, state and country at large. Also, a 
note from Samuel K. George, Esq., accompanying 
a bust of Ex-President Fillmore, by E. S. Bartholc- 
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|mew, an American sculptor of great merit, resid- 
jing in Rome. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were voted 
to the donors, for their very acceptable gifts. 

A paper was read by the Secretary, S. F’. Stree- 
|ter, on “ England under the Secretaryship of Sir 
George Calvert,” in which he reviewed the social, 
political and religious condition of the country at 
that period, and its relations to France, the Pa- 
latinate, Germany, Spain, and the newly settled 
western continent. 

The Committee on the department of Natural 
History, made a report and asked an appropriation 
of one hundred dollars (which was granted,) for 
the purpose of obtaining cases, in which to place 
and arrange specimens. 

The Society then adjourned to the first Thurs- 
day in September. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





DORCHESTER ANTIQUARIAN AND HiIsTorIcAL 
| Society (Officers No. 3. p. 77.)— The Society 
held their stated meeting* at their rooms in Dor- 
ichester, July 3, 1857, the President, Hon. E. P. 
Tileston in the chair. 

Upon nomination, Samuel G. Drake, A. M. of 
| Boston, Rev. Benjamin Kent of Roxbury and 
‘John Wingate Thornton, Esq. of Brookline, were 
severally elected Corresponding Members of the 
Society. 

Nathaniel W. Tileston, on behalf of Luther 
Spear, Esq., of Dorchester, presented an Indian 
skull, a stone pipe and a handsomely wrought stone 
pestle recently exhumed at Tinean Grove in Dor- 
chester, the locality supposed to be the site of the 
ancient burial place of the Neponset Indians. 

The Librarian announced the reception of a 
volume of rare interest presented by J. Wingate 
Thornton, Esq., entitled,“ A Way tothe Tree of 
Life; Discovered in Sundry Directions for the 
profitable reading of the Scriptures,” by Rev. 
Joun Wuirte of Dorchester in Dorset, England, 
published in 1646. This is, probably, the only 


* The Constitution, adopted Jan. 27, 1843, provides 
as follows: — “ Article Second. The Society shall hold 
four stated meetings in each year; to wit, —on the fourth 
Friday of January, April, July, and October,” etc. 

By the third Article of Amendment, adopted Jan. 23, 
1852, the stated meetings were appointed for “ the first 
Friday after the full of the moon,” in the same months; 
| & provision designed to secure moon-light for evening ses- 
|sions. The amendment failed to secure this convenience, 

and a fourth Article of Amendment was adopted Oct. 6, 
1854, fixing the stated mectings upon “the Friday next 
| preceding the first full of the moon,” in the months 
above named, The object is thus effected. 

In addition to the above, the society, by adjournment 
eets on each of the remaining months. 





| m 
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copy of that work of our venerated patron now to 
be found in this country. It was procured from 
England by the donor, for purposes connected 
with the history of Dorchester. 

On motion of Eben. Clapp, Jr., it was Voted, 
That a Committee of two be appointed to keep a 
meteorological journal, together with a diary of re- 
markable events occurring in Dorchester and its 
vicinity ; said Committee to be appointed from 
time to time by the President, as circumstances 
may require. 

Voted, That the Librarian be instructed to com- 
municate with the several Antiquarian and His- 
torical Societies in the United States and re- 
commend to them the adoption of similar mea- 
sures in relation to their own respective localities. 

The President, accordingly, appointed Eben- 
ezer Clapp, Jr. and Samuel Blake, Committee. 





New EnGianp Historical AND GENEA- 

LoGIcaL Society (Officers No. 2, p. 46.) —A 

uarterly meeting was held in Boston, Wednesday 
uly 1, Judge Farrar presiding. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported letters 
accepting resident membership from Rev. Joseph 
Richardson, of Hingham; George Minot, Esq., of 
Reading; and Edward Holden, Esq., of Roxbury ; 
and corresponding membership from S. Austin 
Allibone, a of Philadelphia; and Joel Mun- 
sell, Esq., of Albany. A number of donations to 
the library were also reported. 

Wm. B. Trask, Esq., gave a brief history of the 
origin and establishment of the free school in Dor- 
chester. On the 4th of March 1634-5, the Gen- 
eral Court granted Thompson’s Island to the town 
of Dorchester. In 1639, by a vote of the town, a 
tax of £20 was imposed upon the proprietors of 
said Island, under that appellation, including, it is 
supposed, all the ratable inhabitants of D. who, in 
1641, were “ noe lesse in number then six score or 
theraboute.” So far as Mr. T. is informed, this 
was the first instance in America, or in the world, 
even, where a direct tax was laid upon the inhab- 
itants of a town for the support of a free school. 
In 1644, three wardens were appointed to “ manage 
y® affairs of y® school,” to be guided by sundry 
rules and orders that were then laid down for them. 
These wardens or school-committee were chosen 
for life; a removal of their habitation, or some 
other “ weighty reason,” being necessary to ex- 
cuse them from that service. 

A brief account of three early teachers of the 
school — Waterhouse, Butler and Wiswall, was 

iven, and the remarkable fact mentioned, that 


with four exceptions from the year 1639) all the 
instructors of the Dorchester school, whose names 


have been obtained, were graduates of Harvard | 
College. The exceptions were, the three teachers 
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above mentioned, and Mr. William Poole. Messrs. 
Waterhouse and Butler were graduates of Cam- 
bridge University in England. Mr. Wiswall, 
entered Harvard College in the year 1654, at 
which time a continuance of three years, only, 
entitled the student to the honor of adegree. Be- 
fore the expiration of that term, however, the cor- 
ha oot passed a vote, making four years a col- 

egiate course. Mr. Wiswall and Mr. Brimsmead, 

with perhaps others of their class, left the college 

in 1657, and of course did not receive degrees. 

David Thompson, by a patent, secured Thomp- 
son’s Island to himself and heirs. Miles Standish, 
in 1650, testified to having seen this patent. John 
Thompson, son and heir of David, laid claim to 
the island as his property, and it was awarded him 
by the General Court in 1648. In lieu thereof, 
1000 acres of land were given to Dorchester, in 
1659, as expressed by the Court, “ wherever they 
can find it according to law,” the town to improve 
the land for the benefit of the school. A portion 
of this, was selected on the Bridgewater line, within 
the limits of what was then considered by its in- 
habitants, the territory of D. The boundary lines 
were afterwards more definitely drawn. 

On the 1st of Jan. 1668, the town voted that the 
thousand acres given to the use of the school, 
should never be alienated nor sold, “but be re- 
served for the maintenance of a free school in Dor- 
chester, forever.” This vote of the town, has, for 
a long time, been a nullity. 

James Spear Loring, Esq., exhibited a pair of 
shoe buckles worn by the patriot, Samuel Adams, 
and made a very interesting address in connection. 
He said that among the notabilities of Boston who 
had long since passed away, were three of “ the 
last of the cocked hats;” the first of whom, the 
Hon. Benjamin Austin, was the spirited “ Hones- 
tus” of the Chronicle, who kindled the poetic fire, 
of Dr. Gardiner in the Jacobiniad, the second was 
Major Thomas Melville, and the third was Lieut. 
Joseph Eaton. The last two were famed for hav- 
ing been of the patriotic tea party that destroyed 
the filled chests in Boston harbor. Mr. Eaton was 
for more than half a century a member of the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company, and its 
lieutenant in 1795. Whitman, the chronicler of 
the company, states that this patriot, who died in 
1825, claimed the honor of hauling down the first 
British colors at the outbreak of the Revolution. 

The buckles exhibited belong to a grandson of 
Mr. Eaton. The manner in which they came into 
his family is this: When Mr. E. presented his 


| youngest son for baptism at the Old South Church, 
rom 1667 to 1804, a period of 137 years, (and) 


Dr. Eckley, the venerable pastor, inquired of him 
in what name the infant should be dedicated. Mr. 
Eaton nee in an audible voice, “ Samuel Ad- 
ams.” ‘The baptism was performed by the divine 
who as distinctly reiterated the name of Samuel 
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Adams. Meanwhile there was seated in a gal- 
lery pew the venerable Samuel Adams himself, it 
being the custom of those days for many distin- 
guished persons to occupy gallery pews. Mr. 
Adams was an attentive spectator of the scene, but 
being rather deaf, and not understanding the name 
pronounced, he impatiently inquired in a voice re- 
sounding over the church, “ What is the name 

ven to the child?” When he learned that the 
infant was named in honor of himself, the old sage 
was so well pleased, that he sent, with a letter, to 
the father the veritable silver shoe buckles worn on 
his feet in Independence Hall when he signed the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. Loring hoped the day was at hand when 
grateful Bostonians would honor the Boston pat- 
riot with a durable statue to his memory. “In 
view of these relics on the table before us,” said 
he, “ we are as fully sensible of the real presence of 
the spirit of Samuel Adams in this hall, as were 
the mighty hosts on Bunker Hill of the spirit of 
the heroic Warren, when his statue was inaugur- 
ated.” 

Mr. L. had recently seen in the family of the 
last surviving grand-daughter of Samuel Adams, 
who, it is said, was his amanuensis, the splendid 
capacious stone China punch bowl with large plate 
and cover, presented to Mr. Adams by a French 
consul in the days of Louis XVI. as a token of 
friendship. 
tional arms and beautiful fleurs de lis. But the 
patriot, being of severely temperate habits it was 
of more service to him as a soup dish than for any 
other purpose. A temperate libation or two of 
lemonade might have been taken from this inspir- 
ing punch bowl, had not an accident occurred to 
it that would endanger its safety there. In the 
sane family is preserved a portrait of the lady of 
Samuel Adams, (painted by Johnston,) who was 
remarkable for her sagacity in the careful direction 
of his finances; and a drawing of it should have a 
place in the edition of his memoirs and writings 
now preparing for publication by William V. 
Wells, a descendant. Madam Adams, when Mr. 
Eaton had a daughter baptized in her name, made 
the gift of a silver pitcher to the family. “ For- 
ever honored ” said the speaker, “ be the memory 
of glorious old Samuel Adams and his exemplary | f 
lady.” 

Frederic Kidder, Esq., exhibited a number of 
rare — documents relating to the early his- 
tory of the Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies. 
Among them were, a letter, written in Latin, bear- 
ing date 1644, from Gov. Winthrop, of Boston, to 
the Swedish Governor, John Printz,— who was 
the head of a colony located on the Delaware, — 
and the reply of Gov. Printz to the same. The 
latter is dated at “ Tinnakungs,” (now Tinicum) 
a small island below the present site of Philadel- 
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_ where the capitol of the colony was located. 


of the 


he letter bears evidence of the oe 
chiro- 


writer and is remarkable for its beautifu 
graphy. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HistoricaL Socrery OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(Officers No. 3, p. 81.) — A stated meeting was 
held at Philadelphia on Monday evening, July 13, 
Dr. La Roche presiding. It was reported that, in 
nee of a request to that effect, Mr. Hugh 

Grigsby, of Virginia, had, on Thursday last, 
read a paper on the “Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence, and that a report thereof would be 
furnished for the papers in the course of a few 
weeks. 

There were received from Mr. Isaac Craig, of 
Pittsburg, MS. plans of Fort Augusta, on the Sus- 
quehanna, opposite the mouth of the West Branch, 
and a very large one showing the relative positions 
of Fort du Quesne, the first Fort Pitt (a temporary 
work) built in 1758, and Fort Pitt proper, with a 
portion of the rivers and country adjacent, being 
copies of the originals presented to the British 
Museum by George the Fourth. 

In laying these before the Society, the corres- 
ponding secretary read the following extract from 
A Journal of Two Visits made to some Nations 
of Indians on the West side of the Ohio river, in 
the years 1772 and 1773. By the Rev. David 
Jones, Minister of the Gospel at Freehold, New 
Jersey.” 

“ Tuesday, June 2d, 1772. 


Parted from my in- 
terpreter, who agreed to meet me at the river 


Ohio; went on my way to Fort Pitt; arrived safe 
on Thursday, June 4; took a view of the fort. It 
is situated where the rivers Monongahela and Alle- 
ghany meet; from thence the united stream is 
called Ohio, which signifies a fair, gentle or pleas- 
ant river. The Shawanees call it Pellewaa Thee- 
pee, i. e. Turkey River. At this time the fortifica- 
tion was remaining, but somewhat impaired. Here 
were about 80 soldiers, with one commanding ofli- 
cer. Itis said the erecting of this fort cost the 
crown £100,000 sterling ; by some orders in the 
fall, it was demolished ‘and. abandoned. East, at 
about 200 yards distance, by the Monongahela, 
there is a small town chiefly inhabited by Indian 
traders and some mechanics. The army was with- 
out a chaplain, nor was the town supplied with 
any minister.” 

The Librarian remarked that the subject of 
pearl fishing had, of late, excited so considerable 
a share of the public attention, that he was in- 
duced to bring to the notice of the Society the fact 
that the matter was long since known in this State, 
and that it would seem to have been unprofitable, 
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as all knowledge of it on the part of the ae ap- 
peared to be lost. He then read the following ex- 
tract from the — 


“Tncidents of travel through some of the Middle 
and Southern United States to East Florida and 
the Bahama Islands, 1783 and 1784, by Dr. 
John Schopf, Bayrauth, 1788.” 


“In the Lehigh and its tributary creeks are 
found muscles, (a thin shelled Mytellus, similar to 
those that inhabit our ponds in Europe,) which 
occasionally contain tolerably large and pure| : 
pearls. A man from the neighborhood lately sold 
as many as an ounce of these in Philadelphia. 
The muskrats, I am told, lighten the toil of the 
pearl fisher. These creatures are lovers of the 
soft inhabitants of the shell, and generally feast on 
it in a quiet spot of the stream on the rocks that 
project above the water, or on the sand, rejecting 
the pearls they chance to find within. Persons 
observing this habit, availed themselves of it in 
the prosecution of these fisheries, and on diligent- 
ly removing the sand at such spots were rewarded 
with many and nicely extracted pearls.” 

The Librarian then presented the following com- 
munication and the document accompanying it: 


“1116 Girard Street, July 1, 1857. 

Dear Sir: — My friend Miss Randolph — 
daughter of Gov. Randolph, of Virginia, and 
grand-daughter of President Jefferson — desirous 
of establishing the truth of history, has placed be- 
fore me the accompanying state ment which she 
had addressed to Mr. Kingsley, the author of 
“ Amyas Leigh,” in consequence, mainly, of his 
statement in regard to the last days of Pocahontas. 

It appeared to me eminently proper, that her 
statement should be first laid before the Historical 
Society. Having left the matter to my discretion, 
may I ‘ask the favor of vou to lay it before the So- 
ciety at its next meeting, and to believe me 

Respectfully, yours, Robiey DuNGLIson. 
Townsend Ward, Esq., Librarian Historical, So- 

ciety.” 

This paper will be published in full in the Sep- 
tember number of the H. M. 

Several new members were elected, and there- 
upon the meeting was adjourned by the presiding 
officer. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Ruope Istanp Histroricat Socrery (Offi- 
cers No. 2, p. 49.) — At the quarterly meeting of 
this Society, held at Providence, July 7th, in  ad- 
dition to usual business, and the report of many 
valuable donations, a paper was read by Dr. Usher 
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Parsons, on the Indian names of places in Rhode 
Island. Dr. Parsons intends to continue the labor, 
of which he presented the first fruits at this meet- 
ing, of collecting these local names, together with 
their meanings. He read a list of nearly two 
hundred such names. A large part of them refer 

to places connec ted with water, almost every shore, 
island, inlet, river, waterfall,and pond in the State 
having some Indian appellation, traditionally con- 
nected with it, from Woonsocket on the North, to 
Paweatuck, Seac onnet and Monasses at the South. 
These names have generally a significance which 
is interesting to trace, though unfortunately it is 
dificult to obtain reliable authority on this point. 


TENNESSEE. 


TENNESSEE STATE Historica Society (Of- 
ficers No. 6, p. 180.) — The regular meeting was 
held at the Capitol in Nashville, on Tuesday, July 
7, the president, A. W. Putnam, Esq., in the chair. 

The president read a letter from Hon. Edward 
Everett, stating that he hoped to be able on a fu- 
ture visit to the South-West to comply with the 
wishes of the society and deliver his address on the 
character of W. ashington before the society and 
the citizens of Nashville. A letter was also read 
from John R. Eakin, Esq., of Wartrace, Tenn., 
for merly corresponding secretary of the socie ty, 
which was listened to with much interest. Several 
other letters of impor tance were laid before the So- 
ciety. Prof. Cross in behalf of the author, pre- 
sented a copy of the “ Documentary History of the 
American Revolution; consisting of letters and 

yapers relating to the contest for Liberty, chiefly 
in South Carolina, from originals in the possession 
of the editor, and other sources.” In three vol- 
umes, By R. W. Gibbes, M. D., now editor of the 
South Carolinian, published at Columbia, S. C. 
This work is recommended as one of solid historical 
interest, and one which will always be sought after 
as an accurate book of reference upon the subjects 
on which it treats. A large number of other do- 
nations were reported; and the thanks of the So- 
ciety were voted to the several donors. 

Mr. Eichbaum proposed the names of Francis 
B. Fogg and Michael M. Monohan of Nashville, as 
active members, and on balloting they were unan- 
imously elected. 

The next meeting will be held on the first 
Tuesday in August. 


WISCONSIN. 


State Histroricat Society or WISCONSIN 
2, p. 49.) —A stated meeting was 
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held at Madison, Tuesday, June 16, F. G. Tibbits, 
Esq., in the chair. The secretary laid before the 
Society 115 letters received since the last meeting. 
Joseph Fagnani promises the Society a copy of 
his portrait, which he took from life, of Dr. E. K. 
Kane, the distinguished Arctic explorer. Jared 
Sparks, LL. D., writes, “I am glad to learn the 
success of your State Historical Society. During 
the time since it was founded, it seems to have 
done more than any other similar society in the 
country. It has set an example of enterprise and 
activity which any society may be proud to fol- 
low.” Gen. William Rudolph Smith encloses pa- 

ers — for the next volume of collections — on the 
trial of Oshkosh; the Tides in Green Bay ; South- 
ern Boundary of Wisconsin; on the Homicide of 
Charles P. Arndt in the Council Chamber; be- 
sides other papers, making in all 28 pages. Henry 
Frey promises a paper on his reminiscences of 
a trip from Green Bay to Prairie du Chien, in 
October, 1827. Hon M. Frank. writes that he 
will complete his paper on Kenosha in season 
for the volume of collections; and Gen. A. G. 
Ellis and Rev. O. W. Cooley promise historical 

apers. 

The total additions to the Library since the last 
meeting, are 510 volumes, of which 240 are by do- 
nation, and 270 by purchase — nearly all of which 
are works of great rarity and value ; 35 volumes 


are folios, 24 quartos, 27 royal octavos, and the 


rest chiefly of octavo size. Seven hundred pam- 

hlets have been added, beside 300 for exchanges. 
The papers of Judge Porlier, of Green Bay, from 
1791 to 1838, are among the MSS. added. 

Among the additions to the Cabinet were, a sil- 
ver belt buckle, about two inches in length, used 
by the Sieur Charles de Langlade, one of the 
first settlers at Green Bay, during the old French 
and Indian war of 1755-60, and during the Rev- 
olutionary war, from his grand-son, Augustin 
Grignon, of Butte des Morts. An ancient silver 

_ seal or letter stamp of Charles de Langlade, from 
his great grandson Charles A. Grignon, of Grand 
Kau-kau-lin. A silver snuff-box, used by Pierre 
Grignon, Sr., who first settled at Green Bay near- 
ly a century ago, and father of the venerable Au- 
gustin Grignon, presented by Daniel Whitney, an 
American settler at Green Bay since 1820; also 
from Mr. Whitney an Indian stone hatchet found 
at Green Bay. 

An ancient Indian war club, formerly owned by 
the Chippewa chief of Manitowoc, Na-ya-to-shingd, 
or He-who-lies-by-himself, who died in 1838, over 
one hundred years of age, from Peter B. Grignon, 
of Green Bay; two strings of wampum one which 
is made up chiefly of ancient beads found at the 
old Jesuit Mission Station at De Pere, and in the 
other is a long white bead, nearly three inches 
long, evidently made of petrified maple, from Mrs. 
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Peter B. Grignon; also a daguerreotype of Mrs. 
Grignon, a daughter of the early Green Bay pio- 
neer, Judge Lawe. 

_A small brass kettle, three broaches, an iron 
ring, a part of a human jaw-bone, and painted hair, 
taken from a mound near the bank of the Mississip- 
pi, at Prairie du Chien, presented by Geo. W. 
Stoner. A section of the famous Charter Oak, 
from C. M. Cleveland. 

The Secretary, Mr. Draper, reported that he 
found Mr. Crele’s memory too defective and unre- 
liable to furnish a connected narrative, but had ob- 
tained a valuable one from Augustin Grignon, of 
over 100 letter-sheet pages. This, and Gen. 
Smith’s historical papers were referred to the Pub- 
lication Committee. It was voted to take the ne- 
cessary steps to obtain the portrait of Augustin 
Grignon ; and the following persons were respect- 
fully requested to furnish their portraits for the 
Society’s Picture Gallery : Gen. John.Bullen, Hon. 
James P. Cox, Hon. Joseph Jackson, Hon. Mi- 
chael Frank, Peter B. Grignon, Charles A. Grig- 
non, Hon. Wyman Spooner, B. Follett, Hon. John 
F. Potter, Hon. D. W. Jones, Hon. C. C. Wash- 
burn, Hon. J. R. Doolittle, and Hon. Charles Bil- 
linghurst, of Wisconsin ; and Gen. M. K. Alexan- 
der, Gen. Jacob Fry, Col. Gabriel Jones, and Maj. 
Murray McConnell, of Illinois, who served with 
distinction in the Blackhawk war. 

Messrs. Hunt, Powers and Durrie, were appoint- 
ed a committee to invite some suitable person to 
deliver the next Annual Address before the Soci- 
ety. S. G. Benedict was chosen to fill the vacancy 
in the Executive Committee caused by the removal 
of Rev. H. F. Bond. Hon. A. A. Townsend, Hon. 
Bortine Pinckney, and Hon. E. W. Drury, were 
elected Life Members of the Society ; E. B. Dean, 
W. M. Hough of Madison, and Rev. Thos. Green, 
of Stevens Point, Active members, and several 
Honorary and corresponding members were also 
chosen. After a vote of thanks to the several 
donors to the library and collections, the meeting, 
adjourned till the 1st Tuesday in August. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 

ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS IN. VirGrINnra.— At 
Mattaponi Church, an old colonial church, in 
King and Queen County, are several old tombs. 
On a recent visit there I copied the two following. 
One of them is interesting as it is that of the moth- 
er of one of the Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence — Carter Braxton — and contains, I 
suppose, an authentic record of his birth. Both 
the tombs are of the usual form— flat brown 
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stones. 
thus : 


The inscription on Mrs. Braxton’s reads 


Here Lies the Body 
of Me Mary Braxton, who depart 
this Life the 17th day of Septebr 
Anno Dom: 1730* tatis 24. 
She was a daughter of the 
Hon! Robert Carter, Esqr, 
President and one of His 
Majesty’s Councils of the Colony. 
Her Death is much lamented by 
All who knew her, 

Being a good Christian, a Kind Wife, 
a tender Mother, and a charitable 
Neighbour. 

She left Issue two Sons — 
George, born July ye 13th, 1734, & 

Carter, born Septem>r 10th, 1736. 


The other is rather curious. It is lying on 
the ground near one of the doors, and has in con- 
sequence become considerably worn — so that a 
portion of the inscription is defaced. The inscrip- 
tion réads thus: 


JacosB LUMPKIN 
Obiit * die Sep Anno Eri 1708 Ztatis 64 
Dux MiLitum 
Victor Hostium 
Morte VIctTus . 
Pax * * * # # # # # Sepultus. 


Mattaponi Church is situated near King & 
Queen Court House. It is a large cruciform 
building. The external walls and roof are per- 
haps the only portion of the house that is not mod- 
ern. It is now occupied by the mae - 


SHACKELFORD’s, Va. June. 


Tue Corton Piant. — The following coup- 
let, from a poem by Dr. Delany, printed in x Swift's 
Works, (edit. Nichols,) p. 239, are curiously appli- 
cable at the present day to the peculiar staple of a 
large part of our own country : 

The Cotton-plant, whom satire cannot blast, 
Shall bloom the favourite of these realms, and last; &c. 


Siema. (W.) 


PHILADELPHIA, July. 


VirerntA. —In xv Swift’s Works (ed. Nich- 
ols,) page 97, there is an allusion to a Mr. Mori- 
son’s account of “ the starving times” in Virginia, 
which may be of some interest to local historians. 
For this reason I have made a note of it. 


Siema. (W.) 


[* Qu, 1736 ?—Ep.,] 
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Bishop GRINDAL AND HIS PURITANISM. 
—TI have been permitted to make an extract from 
a letter by Rev. 8. Hopkins, of Northampton, au- 
thor of the “ Youth of the Old Dominion,” to J. 
Wingate Thornton, Esq., of this city; which I 
send for insertion in the H. M. It completely 
vindicates the character of Bishop Grindal from 
certain imputations that, of late years, have rested 
upon it; and it will, I have no doubt, be read with 
interest by your readers. a X. Z. 

Boston, July. 

“You know that Edmund Grindal was Queen 
Elizabeth’s first Bishop of London. On page 255 
of Murdin’s State Papers is a letter superscribed, 
‘ A letter from the Bishop of London (Ed. Grin- 
dal) to the Lord Treasurer,’ and subscribed, ‘ Ed. 
London.’ The writer resents indignantly and ve- 
hemently the suspicion that he ‘did privily con- 
sent with these innovators and disturbers of the 
State ’— the Puritans; averring that should he do 
so he ‘ would think himself unworthy to live in any 
Commonwealth,’ and thatin exciting the suspicion 
‘some incarnate never-sleeping devil,had wrought 
him wrong. 

This letter is commented upon by Bancroft 
(Hist. of the United States, vol. I, p. 286), who 
adds in a note: ‘Had Prince seen this letter he 
would hardly have called Grindal a Puritan.’ It is 
also referred to, and in part quoted by Sir James 
Mackintosh (Hist. of England, vol. I, p. 423, note ; 
Philad. ed. 1836,) in proof that Grindal’s ‘ tolera- 
tion may be imputed to imbecility !’ 

For awhile these two references puzzled me ; 
for I knew, and so did Prince, that Grindal in his 
very heart and convictions was a Puritan to his 
death; though, from motives of Christian expe- 
diency, a Conformist. His ‘ imbecility,’ no one 
has ever intimated but Sir James. 

In making historical researches, I never rel 
upon second-hand authority, if I can get caigital 
I therefore determined to procure Murdin, and 
did so. There was the letter just as represented. 
I was still perplexed ; until casting my eye upon 
the date— June 26th, 1574 —I caught a gleam 
of light, for I knew that Grindal had been trans- 
lated to the Archbishopric of York in 1570. It 
then occurred to me that the ‘Ed. London’ in 
1574 was Edwin Sandys. The mystery was solved. 
The name ‘ Grindal’ over the letter is a printer’s 
or editor’s blunder. In confirmation of this I 
found certain errata at the end of the volume; one 
of which is—‘ page 275, for Grindal, read San- 
dys.’ 

"le often this letter which he never wrote has 
been made to prove that Grindal was no Puritan, 
but an ‘imbecile’ old man,I do not know; but I 
think it desirable that the custodians of our public 
libraries should be advertised of the error in Mur- 
din, and be urged to make a marginal correction 
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of it, to save the memory of'a venerable man from 
future wrong.” 


Earty Poetry on THE Eneiisn Emigra- 
TION TO AmerRICcA. — During the past winter a 
statement has been going the rounds of the press 
to the effect that the earliest poetical effusion on 
the emigration from England to America was 
that beautiful piece of Andrew Marvell’s, entitled 
(in Prof. Child’s recent edition of the British Poets) 
“ Bermudas ;” and commencing thus : 


Where the remote Bermudas ride, 

In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat, that rowed along, 
The listening winds received this song. 


I have little doubt that there were several pieces 
on the same subject of much earlier date. Marvell 
was born, Nov. 15, 1620. In my copy of “ Poems 
by Michael Drayton, Esquyer, collected into one 
volume, with sundry pieces inserted, never before 
imprinted ; London, printed for John Smethwick,” 
there occurs on p. 295, a noble ode To the Virgin- 
ian Voyage. Though the pagination of this vol- 
ume is consecutive, it contains several distinct title 

ages, and the date of that prefixed to this poem, 
1s of 1619; before Marvell was born. The first 
verse is as follows: 


You brave Heroique Minds, 

Worthy your Countries Name, 
That Honour still pursue, 
Goe, and subdue, 

Whilst loyt’ring Hinds 

Lurke here at home, with shame. 


I fear the whole is too long for your columns, 
but I cannot resist the temptation to transcribe 
the last three verses, a part of which seem to have 
the force of prophecy : 


And in Regions farre 

Such Heroes bring yee foorth, 
As those from whom We came, 
And plant our name, 

Under that Starre, 

Not knowne unto our North. 


And as there plenty growes 

Of Lawrell every where, 
APOLLo’s Sacred tree, 
You it may see, 

A Poet’s Browes 

To crowne, that may sing there. 


Thy Voyages attend, 

Industrious HACKLUIT, 
Whose Reading shall inflame 
Men to seeke Fame, 

And much commend 

To after-Times thy Wit. 


Siema. (W.) 


Gen. WaARREN’s REMAINS. —It is related, in 
the Hundred Orators, of Dr. Andrew Eliot, that 
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he informed his son Dr. Ephraim Eliot, the apoth- 
ecary in Hanover St., Boston, that a barber who 
was accustomed to dress the head of General War- 
ren, being on the battle ground at the time of the 
burial of those killed on Bunker Hill, accident- 
ally recognized the body of Warren, just as the 
regulars were in the act of throwing it into a grave 
over the body of a butcher, and on his stating the 
fact to them, they wrapped a mat around his re- 
mains previous to covering up the earth; and in 
April 1776, he designated the location to the 
brothers of the General, who recognized the relics 
to their satisfaction. 

We have recently been informed by two of the 
sons of Dr. Ephraim Eliot, that their father in- 
formed them that the person who identified 
the spot on Bunker Hill, where the remains of 
General Warren were buried, was Jonathan 
Farnum, a hair dresser in Back Street. He was 
a man of excellent reputation, and dressed the 
queue of their father until his decease in 1807. 
He was the parish clerk of Christ Church in this 
town. Dr. Eliot stated also, that the grave dig- 
ger who disinterrred the remains of Gen. Warren 
was Mr. John Cade, an early sexton of the New 
North Church, of which Rev. Dr. Eliot ~~ pastor. 

; Bde 


Mr. Espeny, THE MAssAcHuUsETTS MAGiIs- 
TRATE. — In the lately published volume of N. Y. 
Historical Collections (II, iii.) page 314, in the 
Journal of Father Druilletes, under date of Dee. 
30, 1650, a “ Mr. Ebeny, one of the magistrates” 
is spoken of as having been met with in Boston at 


that date. The editor of the article conjectures 
this name to have been intended for Ellery ; but 
this could not be, as no person of that name 
was ever a magistrate in the Massachusetts Colony. 
Of the magistrates at that time, two have sur- 
names somewhat resembling Ebeny in sound, viz. : 
Francis Willoughby and William Hibbins. I 
think the former was the person whom Father 
Druilletes met. X. (2.) 
Boston, June 20. 


Tue Frvucker Famiry or Boston. — It may 
interest some of your local genealogists to know 
that one of this family married Urquhart, a Scots- 
man, and an officer in the royal army, probably 
during the revolutionary war. In 1787, he was 
divorced from her for adultery. A report of the 
case is in Fergusson’s Scotch Consistorial Divorce 
Reports, Appendix; and in Ingraham’s English 
Ecclesiastical Reports: (Philadelphia, 1832.) vol. 
3, p. 420. Sigma. (W.) 

PHILADELPHIA, July. 


Hitw’s ExprepiTioN AGAINST QUEBEC. — 
Some curious passages concerning this unfortunate 
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affair under Brigadier Hill, and of the light in 
which the New England share in it was viewed at 
London, may be found in Dean Swift’s Works; 
(edit. Nichols.) See “ Conduct of the Allies ;” also, 
* Journal to Stella,” Oct. 6; 9; 12; 143 163 also, 
vol. xv, 173, 183; and Index to vol. xxiv. 
Stema. (W.) 


QUERIES. 


First AmericAN TeLeGrapa. — Towards 
the close of the last century Jonathan Grout, of 
Massachusetts, constructed a Telegraph on a plan 
entirely different from those in use in Europe at 
that period. It is said that a Telegraph on his 
plan, was for some time in operation between Bos- 
ton and Martha’s Vineyard, a distance of 90 miles, 
and that a question could be sent and a reply re- 
ceived in less than ten minutes. 

If any of your correspondents are possessed of 
facts concerning Grout’s Telegraph, the publica- 
tion of them would be both interesting and valua- 
ble. S. N. R. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 22. 


Fatuer Hennepin. —Is anything known as 
to the biography of this writer and voyager? Can 
any of your correspondents cite any other of his 


works, printed in the 18th century, beyond the 
two mentioned by Rich, (vol. 2, p. 426; 429:) or 
mention in what public library the article last re- 
ferred to may be seen. Its title, in Rich, ruhs 
thus: 

“ A Discovery of a large, rich, and plentiful 
“country in the North America; extending above 
“4000 leagues. Wherein by a very short passage, 
“lately found out, through the Mer-Bermejo into 
“the South Sea, by which a considerable trade 
“might be carried on, as well in the Northern as 
“in the Southern parts of America.” London: 
W. Boreham, 8vo. pp. 22. 1720. 

Srema. (W.) 


Carrors or AnpRrE.—I observe in an inval- 
uable work — Shallus’s Tables, 2 vols. Phila., 
1817 — tit. “ Andre,” the following — 

“Tn 1817 an attempt was made to tarnish the 
fair fame of the captors of Andre, but it served 
only to raise those three venerable patriots, then 
upwards of 70 years of age, higher if possible, in 
the estimation of their grateful countrymen.” - 

Can any of your correspondents inform me how 
this “attempt” was made ? — Whether through 
the public papers, or, the then fashionable mode of 
giving vent to private animosity or pique, a pam- 
phlet. MOoNKBARNS. 

PHILA. 
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PoxiticaAL Stane.—In the Boston Bee for 
Jan. 13, 1855, I find definitions of certain phrases 
quite common in political circles, which I send 
for insertion in the H. M. If they are incorrect 
will your correspondents correct them? Bra. 

Boston, May 30. 

“ We yesterday heard a gentleman well known 
in political circles, give the following definitions to 
these somewhat ambiguous but always ready ex- 
pressions : 

Log Rolling — Two or more persons seeking to 
secure the election of certain candidates for differ- 
ent offices, by bargaining each to aid the other to 
accomplish his object.t 

Pipe Laying — When several candidates are to 
be voted for on one ballot, to secure the election 
of the preferred ones by procuring several ballots, 
all different, but all containing the names of said 
preferred one, to the exclusion of the others. 

Wire Pulling — Endeavoring to receive the 
votes of various individuals by promising to favor 
them in like manner; or in other words, by prom- 
ising to scratch your neighbor's back if he will 
scratch yours. 

From the acknowledged shrewdness of the gen- 
tleman in such matters, we are willing to admit 
his authority, in the absence of Webster’s defini- 
tions.” 


Woopsrince. — Dudley Woodbridge, son of 
Rev. Benjamin Woodbridge, of Medford, Mass., 
removed to the island of Barbadoes, probably early 
in the eighteenth century. Are any of his de- 
scendants found in that island at the present day ? 

PETER. 


BRADSTREET. — Samuel Bradstreet, eldest son 
of Gov. Simon Bradstreet, emigrated from New 
England to the island of Jamaica where he died 
in 1682. He left four children, Mercy, Simon, 
John and Anne. Mercy was brought up by her 
grand-father. The others were at Jamaica at 
their father’s death, but afterwards came to New 
England. It is believed, however, that John and 
perhaps Simon and Anne returned to Jamaica, 
and died there. Is anything known of their de- 
scendants ? PETER. 


Gov. Sporrswoop’s MSS. — Bancroft refers 
to a work on Virginia in MS. by Gov. Spotts- 
wood. It is also spoken of in Campbell’s History 
of Virginia. The latter states that it remained in 
the possession of the Virginia branch of the family 
until recently. Where is it? * (2.) 

[t In a late newspaper we find the following expla- 
nation of the origin of this expression : — “ The phrase 
log-rolling comes from the practice of the men of three 
or four different camps of lumbermen in Maine, unit- 
ing to help each other roll their logs to the river, this 
being the most difficult part of their work.’’} 
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Risuwortu. —I wish to learn the christian 
name of the wife of Edward Rishworth, of Wells 
and Kittery, Me., who was a daughter of Rev. 
John Wheelwright. X. (2) 


GenraLocy. — Yates, Glen and Calcraft.— 
Tradition heard in the valley of the Tawasentha, 
says that three veteran English artillerists, named 
Yates, Glen and Calcraft, who had served: in the 
Continental wars, under the Duke of Marlborough, 
were honorably discharged from the British ser- 
vice at Fort George, Albany, during the reign of 
George II. What was their ne ae a 


WasuinorTon, D, C., June 29. 


Kentucky. — What is the meaning in English 
of the aboriginal name, Kentucky ? J. M. P. 
Rock SprinG, O’Fallon Depot P. O., Illinois, July 1. 


Dr. Suackpura. —Is there any reliable evi- 
dence that a Dr. Shackburg was in the British 
Army, at Albany, about the year 1755? The al- 
leged connection of such a person with the tune of 
Yankee Doodle, must render any particulars of 
his life interesting to the readers of the H. M. 
Perhaps Dr. O’Callaghan will favor you with some 
information on this point. G. H. R. 

CrncrnnatTI, O., July. 


REPLIES. 


Doxtiar Mark (No. 4, p. 122; No. 6, p. 186.) 
—The dollar mark ($) appears to have derived 
its origin from the ancient Romans, through the 
modern Italians, and specially through those great 
traders and money dealers of medieval Europe, 
the Lombards. 

Amongst the ciphers and abbreviations of the 
Romans, we find (Ursato de notis Romanorum, 
Patav. 1672.) some with horizontal lines, as, 
LES (sestertius, sestertium,) and some, though 
but few, with sloping and not quite upright lines, 
such as are now used in the dollar mark. Amongst 
this smaller number, we find the form $ (semis, 
weight or coin,) which is probably the origin of the 
modern $. 

This last, which is now employed as the dollar 
mark, came into use in the middle ages to express 
the current value of the old Spanish dollar, which 
was good for eight reals. Of this value the dollar 
mark is not merely an arbitrary token, but a sig- 
nificant representative. 

The Spanish dollar, being equivalent to eight 


reals, used to be called accordingly in French} 


“niéce de huit,” in German stiick von achten, in 


Italian pezzo @’ otto, in English a piece of eight. | 


(See Multz’s Curieuses Muntz-lexicon, Frankfort, 
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This will account for one component part 
of the dollar mark, namely, the figure of 8. In 
Spanish, also, the dollar was called pieza de & ocho. 

But the two sloping lines of the dollar mark (|) 
have also their explanation. Among the old Span- 
ish dollars those are decidedly best, which bear on 
their reverse two pillars, or columns, and which 
therefore have been termed pillared dollars. These 
two pillars, a little sloped by the pen, do duty as 
the two parallel lines which, combined with the 
figure of 8, compose the dollar mark. 

It has been supposed indeed, that the two lines 
in question are the double | of the word castellano, 
which sometimes stood in old Spanish for a dollar ; 
or that they are perhaps taken from the word vel- 
lon, which is still used in the phrase “ reals vellon.” 
But the explanation first given seems preferable to 
either of these, which are a little far-fetched, and 
will not bear examination. 

The lines which perform their part in various 
monetary symbols, for instance the single and 
sometimes double line in the mark for pounds ster- 
ling, £, £,— the single line in tb, which is now a 
pound weight, but formerly stood for a pound in 
money, — the line across the double f, which stands 
in French accounts for francs (ff), — have, all, 
their explanation. But it would be foreign to our 
present purpose to enter into this wider field of 
discussion. 
ndent’s ques- 
Jirst used,” is 
not an easy one to answer. The reply, however, 
lies within certain limits, to determine which we 
must go a little way into the history of the Spanish 
dollar. 

“ Dollar” is not, afterall, a Spanish term. The 
word is German and Dutch (thaler, daalder, and 
in old Dutch, daelder.) The Spanish name is 
peso; and it was not till, under Charles V, the 
Spanish peso, bearing his name as King of Spain, 
began to be struck in Holland and Germany, that 
the peso began to be called a dollar (thaler or 
daelder.) Then, also, the mark $ appears to have 
first attached itself, for distinction, to the Spanish 
peso or thaler. The Spaniards had no need of a 
mark which merely indicates that their peso was 
worth eight good reals, for they all knew it. But 
the old thalers of Holland and Germany, coined 
long before the times of Charles V, had various 
values ; and therefore it was very natural, when a 
new Spanish coin appeared in the midst of them 
and acquired the namie of thaler, that the Lom- 
bards and others who dealt in money should des- 
ignate the new variety by a distinguishing mark, 
which indicated that this was a dollar of eight 
reals. — The old German mark, employed for the 
aboriginal German thaler, was thr. 

The mark $, which has been adopted for the 
dollar of the United States, is also employed, for 


The other part of your agate 5 
tion, “ When was the dollar mark 
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a perfectly distinct object, by the Portuguese, who 
reckon by reis. This, however, is a subject for 
separate consideration. 

Permit me only to add, with an apology for hav- 
ing so far trespassed on your valuable space, that 
avery large number of old dollars, Spanish, Dutch, 
Austrian and German, may be seen engraved in 
asmall work entitled “ Het Thresoor oft Sc that,” 
Antwerp, 1580. De Bosco. 

Lonpon, Eng., June 17. 


WINNEPESAUKEE AND THE INDIAN ADJEC- 
TIvE Wine (No. 5, p. 153; No. 6, p. 186.) —I 
am not familiar with the dialect used by the In- 
dians who dwelt within the boundaries of New 
Hampshire ; but, having some acquaintance with 
cognate dialects peculiar to a more southern re- 
gion, I propose to use them for the purpose of an- 
swering the inquiry of D. B. A. G., in the May 
number, relative to the true meaning of Winni- 
piseogee. My terms I shall draw from the lan- 
guage formerly used by the Nanticokes, on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland ;— and I shall show 
how strong was the similarity between the tongues 
in use here and there, even if I do not satisfy the 
querist and others. 

The first syllable comes from wingan, — placid, 
or beautiful. This word is applied to pérsons, as 


well as things, and always implies agreeable quali- 


ties, perfection, or beauty. Thus, Wingina or 
Winganund, the affable, or the well beloved, was 
one of the first chiefs known to the early voyagers 
to Virginia ;—the territory over which he ruled was 
called” Wingandoco, the land of Winganund, — or 
perhaps, the pe land ; — Winganusk e, the 
most beautiful, or the best beloved,—was the 
name of the most favored among Powhatan’s wives ; 
—wingatew was the term applied to fruit, when 
ripe, and wingan, was applied to objects smooth, 
beautiful or grand. 

Neppis, a lake, covers the second and third syl- 
lables, and suffices to make out all that is necessary 
to indicate the lovely body of water, Winnepis, — 
“the placid or beautiful lake.” 

The terminal, eogee, or as Judge Potter writes 
it, aukee, simply indicates locality ;— and shews 
that the name was rather applicable, either to some 


settlement on the border of the lake, or to the} 


country adjacent to it, than to the lake itself. 

This terminal has been written in various forms, 
according to the accuracy of ear or nationality of 
the recipient, and the part of the country where it 
has been heard. In Virginia, Maryland and Peun- 
sylvania, we find ogh, ough, ock, and oco ; indicat- 
ing sometimes plurals, and sometimes locality ;— 
and, if I mistake not, these forms, proceeding 
northward were lost in other terminations, such as 


og, ogee, uc, or uck, ack, acke, ete., etc., all indicat-| 


ing “ land” or “ place.” 
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The last two syllables, of the word in question, 
then, ogee, or auke, mean simply, land, or place, 
and the term, as I reconstruct it, becomes, Win- 
nipes-ogee ; — “the place on the plac id or beau- 
tiful lake,” — or, “the land of the placid or beau- 
tiful lake.” ‘This term may have subsequently 
been used as applying to the lake exclusiv <9 


8. FS. 


BALTIMORE, June 22. 


Another Reply. —I cannot at present agree with 
F. K. in No. 6 of your Magazine, as to the 
meaning of the Indian word Winne. Among the 
New England Indians, and the Algonquins gen- 
erally, my impression is, that Winne and Wonne, 
invariably mean beautiful, pleasant, or adjectives 
of quality nearly akin to those. Thus, Wonne 
squam was applied to that beautiful basin of wa- 
ter at Cape Ann, now known as “ Squam,”— 
Winnecowauke was the name of the beautiful pine 
lands at Hampton, now known as “ Winnecowet,” 
— Winnesquamsauke was the name of the beauti- 
ful basin of water at Greenland and Exeter, now 
called “ Squamscot ” and applied generally to the 
Falls at Exeter, and Winnesimmet (I oe was 
the name of the river uniting with the Charles at 
the base of Bunker Hill. Now no one would call 
the sandy bottomed and clear water at “ Squam,” 
+-the fine groves of pines, dark though they be, at 
Hampton, — the beautiful water of Great Bay, at 
Greenland, — the sparkling falls at Exeter, or the 
beautiful river emptying into Boston Harbor — 
turbid. On the contrary, would they not pro- 
nounce them beautiful. Now I think the Indians 
so considered them, and called them beautiful 
places or Winnaukenash. The beautiful Lake of 
New Hampshire, surrounded mostly with a rocky 
or sandy shore, was never turbid, always beautiful, 
and hence they called it Winne. So of Wip- 
nepeg and Winnebago. The Lake would hardly 
be called turbid; and the Indians answering to 
the name of Winnebagoes, would hardly allow 
themselves to be called turbid, while they claim to 
be considered and called beautiful. 

I think the primitive words of Winnepesaukee, 
are: Winne (beautiful,) Nipe (water,) Kees 
(high,) Auke (place); and that the literal mean- 
ing of the word is, — The Beautiful Water of The 
High Place. ig 

Hitisporoves, N. H. 


Another Reply. — Winne or wunne was one of 
the most expressive words in the language of the 
Natick Indians, and generally indicated the pres- 
ence of some desirable attribute in the noun which 
it described. In Cotton’s Vocabulary, winne is 
translated into English by such words as good, 
kind, courteous, neat, pretty, elegant, pure, pleas- 
ant,etc. The following examples from that work 
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will convey some idea of the scope and import of | 


this word: Wunne, good; wunnahunneh, O brave ; 
wunnegen mequontamuonk, a good memory ; wun- 
niyeu, happy; tunnohquot, po weather ; 
wunnigin aryeunk, delightful place ; winne tahan- 
sha, pleasant laughter. From this it i wg pro- 
bable that the definition of Winnepesaukee given 
by Judge Potter is correct. 

From a map of Canada in Charlevoix (Histoire 
de la Nouvelle France 12°, 1744) Vol. Il, p. 237, 
it seems that this lake formerly bore another name ; 
as it is there called “ Lac Nikisipique, auj. Wini- 
pisioko.” In Cotton’s Vocabulary nikkumme, easy, 
is used as an equivalent of wunne. The definition 
of Nikisipique would therefore appear to be Niki, 
— or placid, sipi, a river, and auk (represented 

y que,) place; that is, the gentle river place. 
This would be nearly synonymous with Winne- 
pesaukee. HENDRICK. 


GENERAL Epwarp Wuitmore (No. 3, p. 87; 
No. 5, p. 157.) — After my last note on this sub- 
ject appeared in these pages, I saw at Mr. S. G. 

rake’s library, an incomplete file of the Boston 
Evening Post, which fortunately contained an ac- 
count of Gov. W.’s funeral. The first paper is 
dated Monday, Dec. 14, 1761, and says: “ Yester- 
day arrived here Capt. Church, in 13 Days from 
Louisburg, and informs us, that his Excellency 
Brigadier General Whitmore, Governor of that 
Place, and Colonel of the 22d Regiment of Foot, 
embark’d on board his Vessel in order to proceed 
hither, but that by contrary Winds they were 
obliged to put into Plymouth last Friday, when 
between 11 and 12 o’Clock at Night, his Excel- 
lency occasionally going upon -Deck, he by some 
Accident fell overboard, and was unfortunately 
drowned, no Body being upon Deck to give him 
any assistance; his Body was taken up the next 
Morning near the Gurnet and is bro’t up by Capt. 
Church, in order for a decent Interment. The 
Jury of Inquest who sat upon his Excellency’s 
Body yesterday, bro’t in their Verdict, Acciden- 
tal Death.” 

The next paper, dated Dec. 21, 1761 gives the 
following account of his funeral. 

“On Wednesday last the Corps of Major-Gen- 
eral Whitmore was interred in the King’s Chapel 
with all the Honors which this town could give. 
The Procession went from the Town House to the 
King’s Chapel in the following Manner: 


A Party of the Troop of Horse-Guards, 
The Company of Cadets, 
The Officers of the Regiment of Militia, 
The officiating Ministers, 
The Corps, 
(The Pall ows by six regular Officers,) 
he Chief Mourners, 
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The Governor and Lieutenant Governor, 

The Council, 

The Judges, 
Justices, 
Ministers, « 

The principal Gentlemen of the Town, 
A great Number of Coaches & Chariots closed 
the Procession. 


During the whole Procession, Minute Guns were 
fired to the amount of 70, being the Number of 
Years of the General’s Age. The Corps was 


laced in the middle of the King’s Chapel, whilst 
-art of the Funeral Service was performed, and 
was from thence carried into the Vaults below and 
there interred. Whilst the last service was per- 
forming the Cadets fired three Vollies.” . 
F. O. S. 


QuaRNE (No. 7, p. 216.) —“One payer of 
quarnes and other lumber in the quarne house,” 
in the language of our day would be written, — 
One pair of hand-mills and other lumber in the 
mill-house. The word should be querne, a very 
old word and term for a hand-mill used for grind- 
ingcorn. Meeso-Goth, guairn. Ang. Sax., cweorn. 
Dan., quern. Swed. quarn. 

These hand-mills or quernes exibit the most 
ancient methods of grinding corn in the world. 
Allusion is made to them in the New Testament; 
they are used in the East Indies and among the 
rude Laplanders. The following are examples of 
the use of the term. 


Two wymmen schalen be gryndynge in querne. 
Math. xxiv. Wiclif’s Trans. 15. 
Whereas they made him at the querne grind. 
Chaucer. 

For skant of vittale, the corne in quernes of stane 

they grand. 

Douglas. Virgil, p. 18. 

Skim milk, and sometimes labour in the quern, 

And bootless make the breathless housewife 

churn. 

Shakspeare Mid. N. Dr. TI. 1. 


When the water-mills in Sky and Raasa are too 
far distant, the house-wives grind their oats with a 
quern or hand-mill, which consists of two stones 
about a foot and a halfin diameter. * * In 
the middle of the upper stone is a round hole, and 
on one side is a long handle, ete. ete. 

Dr. Johnson’s Tour to the Hibrides, p. 236. 


Elsewhere Dr. Johnson says: — We stopped 
at a hut where we saw an old woman grinding 
with the quern, an ancient Highland instrument, 
which it is said was used by the Romans, etc. Ibid. 


p- 514. J. R. B. 
PROVIDENCE, July. ; 
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Mississippi (No. 6, p. 183); (No. 7, p. 222.) — 
This is a compound word formed from Missi, 
t, and Seepe, river. It has not an element in 
it that can mean “ Father of Waters.” This last 
phrase probably had its origin in the mind of some 
poetaster in the reveries of fancy. At the period 
of my first personal acquaintance with this river in 
1817, forty years since, I had never heard of such 
an appellation, and this speck of fancy did not find 
its way to the borders of the “ great-river,” until 
some years later. The error has been corrected 
and the correct definition given so many times and 
in so man peas works, that I despair of arrest- 
ing the flight of fancy, and bringing letter and 
sketch writers to the line of truth, even in the His- 
torical Magazine. 

Hon. H. R. Schoolcraft, one of the correspon- 
dents of the H. M., I think is the first writer, who 

ave the true definition. In his “Journal” of 

ravels to the North West with Gov. Cass in 1820, 
published by E. and E. Hosford, Albany, N. Y. 
1821, p. 260, he says: — 

“ The name of this river is derived from the 
Algonquin language, one of the original tongues 
of our continent, which is now spoken nearly in its 
original purity by the different bands of Chippe- 
ways; — less so by the Knistineaux and Ottawas ; 
— with great corruptions by the Foxes, Sacs, 
[Sauks] and Pottowatomies, and some other tribes ; 
— and in various dialects by the five bands of Iro- 
= of New York. It isa compound of the word 

fissi, signifying great, and Sepe, a river. The 
former is variously pronounced Missil or Michi, 
as in Michilimackinac ; Michi, as in Michigan; 
Missi, as in Missouri; and Missi, as in Mississine- 
way, and Mississippi. The variation does not ap- 
pear greater than we should expect in an unwrit- 
ten language.” 

Sippi is of French orthography and pronuncia- 
tion and corresponds with Seepe in English. 

On further research, the veteran philologist in 
the aboriginal languages of our continent, has given 
another Indian name that also corresponds with 
our term great. This is Gitshee, or as formerly 
written, Kitche— hence Gitshee Monedo (or Man- 
iteau as the French wrote it,) means Great Spirit. 
(See “Indian in his Wigwam,” Buffalo, N. Y. 
1848, Art. Language, p. 271.) s_ P. 


Rock SprinG, O’Fallon Depot P. 0O., Illinois, July 1st, 
1857. 


Rev. Samvuet Quincy (No. 6, p. 184.) —Im- 
mediately atter the first embarkation of Colonists 
for Georgia, upon representation being made by 
the Trustees to the honorable Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, “ setting 
forth that they had appointed a site for a Church, 
and a sufficient glebe for a minister,” and that 
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they were desirous of the services of a missionary 
for the new Colonists. 

“ The Rev. Samuel Quincy, A. M., was appoint- 
ed missionary to Savannah, to supply the Ma of 
the Rev. Dr. Herbert, who left America three 
months after the colony landed in Georgia, and 
died on his passage to England. 

The new missionary was the kinsman of the 
Quincys of Massachusetts, so distinguished in pol- 
itics and literature; * * * was a native of 
Boston, and was ordained deacon [October 18"] 
and priest [October 28°] in 1730, by Doctor 
[John] Waugh, Bishop of Carlisle. 

Embarking for Georgia, in March, 1733, he 
reached Savannah the following May, and contin- 
ued at his post until October, 1735; when, unable 
longer to brook the ‘insolent and tyrannical mag- 
istrate to whom the government of the colony was 
committed,’ and finding that ‘ Georgia, which was 
seemingly intended to be the asylum of the dis- 
tressed, was likely unless things greatly altered, to 
be itself a mere scene of distress,’ he applied and 
obtained leave to return to England.” 

To the preceding extracts from “ A History of 
Georgia,” etc., by the Rev. Dr. W. B. Stevens, 8° 
Appletons, N. Y., 1847, we may add the follow- 
ing notices of the subsequent career of Mr. Quine 
from “ the historical account of the P. E. Chure 
in S. Carolina,” by the Rev. Fred. Dalcho, M. 
D., 8° Charlestown, 1820. 

“Mr. Rev. Samuel Quincy, A. M., arrived in 
the Province, [S. Carolina] June 28, 1742, and 
was elected by the Vestry to the cure of St. John’s 
Parish, Colleton, July 5, and on the 27th, his wife 
fell a sacrifice to the climate. * * He contin- 
ued here until 1745, when he resigned.” At the 
request of the Vestry of St. George’s Parish, Dor- 
chester, he was transferred to that parish. “In 
July, 1747, he resigned this cure in consequence 
of his appointment as Assistant Minister of St. 
Philip’s Church, Charlestown.” Here he succeed- 
ed the Rev. Robert Betham, whose funeral ser- 
mon he had preached the preceding month (vide 
his Sermons, p. 186.) He retained this post a lit- 
tle more than two years, — from July 6th, 1747 to 
December 1749, — and then removed to Boston, 
where he published the volume of sermons which 
elicited the query of P. H. W. Dr. Dalcho adds, 
“he was much esteemed by the Commissary [ Alex- 
ander Garden, M. A., the antagonist of Whitfield, ] 
and the clergy of Carolina, and stood high in the 
opinion of the Society.” 

Notices of him and his labors are also found in 
Anderson’s Hist. of the Colonial Church, 2d ed., 
in 3 vols. : — Hawkins Missions of the Ch. of Eng., 
and in the Annual Abstracts of the Soc. for the 
Prop. of the Gospel, during the years of his ap- 
pointment as missionary. W. S. P. 


WATERTOWN, Mass. 
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Another Reply.t~—* * * * Mr. Quincy’s 
name is not on the catalogue of Harvard or Yale ; 
and is not found among the members of the family 
of Braintree and Boston, in the Historical and 
Genealogical Register for January, 1857. The in- 
quiry may still be made, of what ancestry was he ? 
and where and when did he die ? 8. J. 

WORCESTER. 


CausE OF THE WaR or 1812.—The man- 
ner in which a pig caused the war of 1812, was as 
follows: ‘Two citizens of Providence, R. I., both 
of the Federal School of Politics, chanced to quar- 
rel. They were neighbors, and one of them owned 
a pig which had an inveterate propensity to per- 
ambulate in the garden of the other. The owner 
of the garden complained that his neighbor's pig- 
sty was insufficient to restrain the pig, and the 
neighbor insisted that the garden fences were not 
in good repair. One mprning as the pig was tak- 
ing his usual ramble, he was surprised in the very 
act of rooting up some valuable bulbous roots; 
this was the “last feather,” and the owner of the 
garden instantly put. the pig to death with a pitch- 
fork. At the coming election, the owner of the 
garden was a candidate for the Legislature, and 
his neighbor, who, but for the quarrel, would have 
voted for him, voted for the Demoeratic candidate, 
who was elected by a majority of one. At the 
election of a United States Senator, a Democrat 
was chosen by a majority of one; and when the 
question of war with England was before the Sen- 
ate, it was declared by a majority of only one. 

P. EL. W. 

Amuenrst, Mass., July. 

SHawmvt (No. 4, p. 122; No. 6, p. 188.) — 
By Eliot’s Indian Bible, that monument for the 

hilologist, it is perceived that the Natick dialect 
fad a very close affinity, both in granimar and vo- 
cabulary, with the Chippewa, as now spoken on 
the upper lakes. One of the interchanges in the 
alphabet is the use of 7 for ¢; another, that of 00 
for u short. In the Chippewa, Shawmood is the 
term for stomach, which with these interchanges 
renders the sound identical. Boston would be an 
island but for its connection with the main land by 
Roxbury neck ; and, if this be deemed the pylorus, 
the resemblance is complete. It is admitted that 
this is not a poetic solution of the query. 

H. R. S. 


WasninorTon, D. C., June 29. 


MASSACHUSETTENSIS (No. 4, p. 121; No. 5, p. 
158.) — In answer to your correspondent, whose 
enquiry respecting this pamphlet was published in 
the H. M., [ will say that I have a copy of said 


{t To avoid repetition, the beginning of this article— 
consisting of quite a full abstract of the information in 
Stevens’s History of Georgia — is omitted.] 
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said pamphlet — which is a fourth edition, publishe 
ed in Dublin, for T. Armitage, in 1776, with a 
long preface, quite as well written as the body of 
the work. It is filled with manuscript marginal 
notes, written in the ycar 1778, which, from their 
curiosity and historical value, in connection with 
~ work, warrant a republication at some future 
day. 

As it may be of some service to your corres- 
pondent, I send the title entire. 

MAssacnusettensis: | OR | A SERIES OF 
LETTERS, | conTAINING | A FAITHFUL STATE 
OF MANY IMPORTANT | AND STRIKING FACTS, | 
WHICH LAID THE FOUNDATION OF THE | PRES- 
INT TROUBLES | in tHe | PROVINCE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS-BAY ; INTERSPERSED 
witn | ANIMADVERSIONS and REFLEC- 
TIONS, ORIGINALLY | addressed to the PEO- 
PLE of that Province, and worthy the consideration 
of the Trur Parriots of Great Britain and 
IRELAND. 

By A Person or Honor ON THE Spor. 
Falsus honor juvat, et mendaz infamia terret, 
Quem, nisi mendosum et mendacem? Vir bonus est quis? 
Qui Consulta Patrum, qui Leges juraque servat. 
Hor. Ep. XVI. 

The Fourth Edition | Boston, Printed, 1775. 
Dublin, reprinted for T. Armitage, College Green, 
P. Wogan on the Old Bridge, and W. Gilbert, 
Great George’s Street. 1776. 

Any further information in reference to this 
pamphlet will be gratefully given by 

NABBERS. 
New York. 


Hueu Peters (No. 6,p. 184.) —In the His- 
torical Magazine for June, is published a query 
from the pen of D. W. P., of West Winstead Ct., 
relative to the character of the noted Hugh Peters 
of London. In reply, I would beg leave to say, 
that such conduct as is therein named seems to 
me in perfect keeping with the manner and deport- 
ment of that Reverend gentleman. 

If it were desired, I could give one or two 
similar traits of character, which I collected from 
the MS. Diary of Abraham de la Pryme, a refu- 
gee from Holland, cire. temp. Car. I. 

Joun WAINWRIGHT. 

LowER MERION, Pa. June 21. 


MatrTapan (No. 6, p. 183.) —“ Beta,” in- 
quires as to the meaning of Mattapan, the Indian 
name of Dorchester. Dorchester neck was nearly 
surrounded by water; and I would suggest that 
Mattapan is a corruption and contraction of the 
Indian compound word MassapenasH — much 
water, or many waters. The primitive words may 
have been Massa or Missi; (Much, Many), Nipe 
(water) and ash, the word used to denote the plu- 
ral of inanimate nouns. By contraction Massapen- 
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ash would become Massapen, and by corruption 
and substitution of t# for ss Mattapan. Z 


Hitissorovon, N. H. 


Tue VESSEL THAT CARRIED GEN. WOLFE TO 
Quesec (No. 7, p. 216.) — The Boston Traveller 
of July 14, after alluding to the query in our last, 
remarks : — 

“ When the expedition against Quebec was de- 
termined upon by the British Government, the 
command of the naval force was conferred upon 
Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, who was recalled 
express from the Mediterranean to be sent to 
America. He hoisted his flag in the Prince, a 
ninety-gun ship, of which John Jervis, afterwards 
Earl of St. Vincent, was first lieutenant. In this 
ship General Wolfe crossed the Atlantic, accom- 
panied by Isaac Barré, afterwards Colonel Barré, 
whose name is so honorably associated with the 
history of our revolution. A strong friendship ex- 
isted between General Wolfe and Lieutenant Jer- 
vis. The fleet left England in February, 1759. 
In June, when the expedition sailed to the St. 
Lawrence, Jervis commanded the Porcupine sloop, 
on board of which vessel General Wolfe embarked, 
as she was ordered to lead the fleet. The sloop 
was becalmed under the guns of the French, and 
would have been destroyed but for the skill of her 
commander. The night before the battle, Wolfe 
had an interview with Jervis, and after telling him 
that he was sure he should win the day but lose 
his life, gave him the miniature of a young lady 
(Miss Lowther) to whom he was attached, and re- 

uested him to return it to her on his arrival in 

ngland. This melancholy duty the naval officer 
performed. The facts are all told in so easily ac- 
cessible a book as Tucker’s “ Memoirs of the Earl 
of St. Vincent,” where no mention is made of the 
William and Anne.” 


AmERIcAN Baronets (No. 5, p. 150; No. 6, 
p- 187.) —Under this caption, Yankee asks if 
there is any instance of a baronetcy being inher- 


ited through a female? The only instance given 
by the standard authority on such points is that of 
Dame Mary Bolles, of Osberton, Notts, who in 
1635 was elevated to the baronetcy of Scotland, 
with remainder to her heirs whatsoever. — (Burke’s 
Peerage and Baronetage, 15th ed., p. xv. 

Having thus answered this query, will you al- 
low me to suggest that Sir John Stuart or Stewart, 
whose name is cited in your columns as an Amer- 
ican-born baronet, was the son of a loyalist in Car- 
olina, and distinguished himself very much in the 
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WETHERSFIELD Recorps (No. 1, p. 26.) — 
In the H. M. for January is an article stating that 
the early records of Wethersfield, Ct., and Stam- 
ford are lost, and requesting to know where they 
can be found. 

This, so far as Wethersfield is concerned, is a 
mistake, for some few years since, the writer had 
occasion to examine them several times, when 
they were in a fair state of preservation at the 
Town Clerk’s office, where there is no doubt 
they can still be found. They contain the proceed- 
ings of the early town meetings, births, marriages, 
deaths, etc., from 1640. 

There is a story current in Wethersfield that one 
volume of the records to titles of land was taken 
away about the time of the Revolution, and some 
fifty years afterwards was offered to be restored by 
some person at the South to the town for a con- 
sideration, but for some sufficient reason the offer 
was declined. : 


Extracts from the Town Records. 


“1666. 

June 1. Ata town meeting in Wethersfield, it 
was voted and agreed that there should forthwith 
a letter be sent (by M' John Alyn,) to M' Ger- 
shom Bulkeley, at New London, to invite and re- 
quest him to come and to be helpful to us, and to 
settle among us in the work of the ministry, if God 
shall incline his heart thereto. The townsmen 
were chosen of the town to write the aforesaid let- 
ter to M" Bulkeley and to sign it in the name and 
behalf of the town. At the town meeting it was 
voted and agreed that ifit may be M" Stow should 
be provided to help us in the work of the ministry 
for a present supply while we are mo* motion to 
settle a minister amongst us.” 

“1676. 

October 20. At a town meeting, the town be- 
ing informed by their Reverend pastor, M' Bulke- 
ley, that it was too hard for him and beyond his 
powers, by reason of the weakness of his voice to 
carry on the whole work of the ministry among us 
—did therefore by vote declare themselves freely 
willing to provide another minister to assist him, 
and to be acomfort and help to him in that work, 
and did declare it to be their desire that their Rev- 
erend pastor would afford them his advice and di- 
rection respecting a meet person for that work, 
for which they shall be thankful to him, and take 
it into serious consideration.” 

Mr. Gershom Bulkeley was the son of the Rev- 
erend Peter Bulkeley, (see Shattuck’s History of 
Concord,) of Concord; died in 1718, and was 


army ; particulary, I think, in the Mediterranean. buried in the churchyard of Wethersfield, where 
Egerton Leigh of Carolina was also, if I mistake | his monument still remains in a perfect state of 


not, raised to this dignity; but I do not know 
where he was born. Siema. (W.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


preservation. J.E. B. 


New York, June. 
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Tue Union Frac (No. 6, p. 185.) —It is grat- 
ifying to see that B. J. L. has found positive proof 
among the papers of General Philip Schuyler by 
which Mr. Lossing’s assertion, (IH. M. No. 3, p. 88) 
that the Union Flag of January, 1776, was thir- 
teen stripes, alternate red and white, with the 
crosses of St. George and St. Andrew in a dexter 
canton, is corroborated. Of the correctness of his 
supposition, however, there could be no doubt, for 
ithe name of * Union,” for that canton in the Eng- 
lish flag, is a local phrase, and Washington, being 
at the time, still a subject of the English crown, in 
speaking of the union flag, could certainly not have 
meant anything else than the English union. No 
European nation calls this canton in common par- 
lance the British union, but it is usually desig- 
nated as the English spider, or spider-web. 


Jersey Crry, July 14, 1857. 


Lr. Cox. Jonn Kinessury (No. 4, p. 121.) — 
Henry Kingsbury married Rebecca Kent, (both 
of Newbury) 14 March, 1716-17. 

John Kingsbury, their son, was born in New- 
bury, 3 Feb. 1717-18. J. Corrin. 

Newsury, July. 

Ixnpran Vocasutarties (No. 7, p. 206.) —In 
the last number of the H. M. is an enquiry for 
manuscript vocabularies of the Indian language of 
our country. In reply, I would state that there is 
quite an extensive one of the Seminole tribe in the 
hbrary of the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Society. It was obtained, in Florida, by 
a gentleman of this city who takes much interest 
in such matters, by whom it was presented to the 
society. He has, I believe, in his possession, vo- 
cabularies of the Penobscot, Passamaquoddy and 
Abenaki tribes—the only living representatives 
of the Algonquin dialect east of the great lakes. 

Eco. 

Boston, July. 


AMERICAN FLAG (No. 2, p. 53; [No. 7, p. 217.) 
— As no reply has been received to my query in 
regard to the American Flag, I amused myself on 
the last Fourth of July, in observing and noting the 
various designs of the union in the numerous 
American Flags as displayed on the vessels in the 
harbor and river and on the hotels and public 
buildings of New York. 

All the flags had the thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white, (or, in some instances, from igno- 
rance, white and red) but the variation in the dis- 
play of the thirty-one white stars on the blue dex- 
ter caution, (or, “ union” as it is locally termed, in 
imitation of the English “ union,”) was not unfre- 
quent. The majority of the ships had the stars 
arranged in 5 horizontal rows of 6 stars each, 
(making only 30 stars.) Most of the foreign ves- 
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sels, among which were the Cunard steamers at 
Jersey City, had them arranged in the manner, 
which in heraldry is termed semée, and as the 
number of stars is changeable, this mode of dis- 
playing them on the blue field seems to me the 
most judicious and preferable. Some had one 
large star, formed of 31 small stars, and this seemed 
to be the average taste of the owners of the places 
of public amusement and hotel-keepers in New 
York and Jersey City. Other vessels had them in 
a lozenge, a diamond, or,a circle. One large ves- 
sel in the stream had one large star composed of 
small ones within a border of the latter. Another 
carried the thirty-one stars in the form of an an- 
chor, and yet another had this anchor embellished 
with a circle of small stars. 

Here were nine specimens of the same flag; 
similar, it is true, in the thirteen stripes, but all 
varying in the design of the union, and yet all 
were called “ American Flags.” This dissimilarity, 
which is so frequently observed, led the Dutch 
government, twenty years ago, to inquire, “‘ What 
is the American Flag ? ” — to which query no de- 
finite answer could be returned. 

I have called the attention of some nautical men, 
shipowners and captains, to this variation, and all 
agree with me that Congress ought to pass a res- 
olution in the matter, and order by law the form 
in which the white stars are to be arranged in the 
blue field, or rather, amend the resolution of April 
4, 1818, by which the flag, as it now appears, was 
adopted. And I would suggest, should you be of 
the same opinion, that this matter be brought to 
the notice of thé various historical societies, and 
that they be invited to unite in a memorial to Con- 
gress, and propose the adoption of a uniform mode 
of emblazoning the American Flag. 

S. ALOFSEN. 

JERSEY CITY, July 14. 


“So HELP ME Gop” (No. 2, p. 56.) — A cor- 
respondent inquires what is the literal meaning of 
the words attached to oaths, “ So help me God;” 
and also when, where, and how this invocation 
originated. 

The meaning has been well explained by Paley, 
who remarks that the energy of the sentence re- 
sides in the particle “ so,” — So, i. e., hac lege, up- 
on condition of my speaking the truth, or per- 
forming this promise, may God help me, and not 
otherwise. 

With regard to the origin of the formula in ques- 
tion, we must go back to ancient Egypt, and the 
time of the Pharaohs. 

Let us, however, begin by remarking that a form, 
corresponding to “So help me God,” exists in 
medieval Latin. It is found, for istance,in va- 
rious statutory oaths of the (English) University 
of Cambridge, which contain such expressions as 
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“sic te Deus adjuvet,” “sic vos Deus adjuvet,” 
“ita te Deus adjuvet,” and sometimes “ sicut vos 
Deus adjuvet.” 

We may next remark that a formula in some 
measure similar occurs in classical Latin. “ Sic te 
Diva potens,” etc. Hor. Od. i, 8. Lemaire, in 
his able note upon this passage, refers to similar 
instances in Tibullus and Virgil, adding the pithy 
observation, “Sic, solemne in obtestationibus.” 
Forcellini cites Ovid, 8 Met. 886, “ Sic has Deus 
sequoris artes Adjuvet,” to which very closely cor- 
responds the medieval form already given, “ sic 
vos Deus adjuvet.” Traces of the same idiom are 
found in Greek. 

But, looking back still further into antiquity, we 
often find the word “so” employed similarly, and 
with great solemnity, in the Old Testament, (Ruth 
i, 17; 1 Sam. xxv, 22; 2 Sam. iii, 9, ete.) The 
scriptural passage, however, which most especially 
claims our attention, is Ex. x, 10. Moses demands 
from Pharaoh the right of free departure with 
young and old, sons and daughters, flocks and 

erds. Pharaoh angrily replies, “ Let the Lorp 
be so with you, as I will let you go,” etc. 

Now these words are not certainly an oath in 
the strict sense of the term. They appear to have 
been spoken scornfully, perhaps sarcastically. 
Yet have they in a measure the form of an impre- 
cation. 

This exclamation of Pharaoh (Vulg. “ Sie Dom- 
inus sit vobiscum,”) appears to be the original 
source of the oath now in use, “ Sic vos Deus ad- 
juvet,” “ So help you God,” “ So help me God.” 

De Bosco. 

Lonpon, Eng., June 17. 


Retrospections, Piterary and Antiquarian. 


Hupparp’s Inpran Wars.— William Hub- 
bard was one of the best writers in New England, 
of the time in which he lived. He was minister 
in Ipswich, Massachusetts, where he died, Septem- 
ber the 14th, 1704, aged 83. His father, whose 
name was also William, emigrated to New Eng- 
land about 1635. According to Captain Johnson, 
he was “a learned man, well read in state mat- 
ters,” who had “ expended much of his estate to 
help on this work,” that is, he expended much in 
forwarding the settlement of New England. 

The Rev. William Hubbard, though of the reg- 
ular order of the clergy of New England, was not 
bigoted ; but was, according to Hutchinson, “ of a 
catholic mind,” of a candid spirit, and an amiable 

entleman, greatly and extensively beloved. Yet 
e was not without: enemies, and traces of them 
are yet to be seen in some unpublished letters of 
that day. He is not found implicated in any of 
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the intolerant proceedings which distracted the 
Country in his early career, nor is he found among 
the deluded throng in New England’s dark days 
of witchcraft. 

Mr. Hubbard was nota voluminous writer, but 
of all his works, his “ Narrative of the Troubles 
with the Indians in New England,” generall 
known and cited as “ Hubbard’s Indian Wars,” is 
the chief, or most important. Of the various edi- 
tions of this work it is proposed to speak in the 
present article. 

The first edition of the “Indian Wars” was 
“ published by authority,” and printed by John 
Foster, in Boston, in 1677, in small 4to. This 
John Foster was the first printer in the town. 
The author dedicated his work to the three gov- 
ernors of the then three United Colonies; namely, 
to John Leverett, Josiah Winslow and William 
Leet. It consists of four pages, and is ably done. 
Then comes “ An Advertisement to the Reader,” 
of two pages. This is followed by a page of ver- 
ses, signed J. §. These are headed “ To the Rev- 
erend Mr. William Hubbard, on his most exact 
History of New England Troubles.” “J. 8.” is 
supposed to stand for the Rev. Jeremiah Shepard 
of Lynn, who died in 1720. A few of his verses 
may amuse the reader. 


“ When thy rare Piece unto my view once came 
It made my Muse that erst did smoke to flame: 
Raising my fancy, so sublime, that I 
That famous forked Mountain did espie; 
Thence in an Extasie I softly fell 
Down near unto the Helliconian Well.” 


Then follows another poetical approbation from 
the pen of the welk known scholar “ B. T.”— 
doubtless Benjamin Tompson — under this cap- 
tion :— 

“Upon the elaborate survey of New England’s 
Passions from the Natives, by the impartial,Pen 
of that worthy Divine, Mr. WILLIAM HUBBARD.” 
A specimen of his verses follows : — 


“Purchase wrote much, Hacluyt traversed farr, 
Smith and Dutch John de Laet famous are, 
Martyr, with learned Acosta thousands too, 

Here’s noveltyes and stile which all out-doe, 

Wrote by exacter hand than ever took 

Historian’s Pen since Europe wee forsook. 

I took your Muse for old Columbus’ Ghost, 

Who scrapt acquaintance with ihis western Coast.” 


“Former Adventurers did at best beguile 
About these Natives Rise (obscure as Nile) 
Their grand Apostle writes of their return, 
Williams their Language; Hubbard how they burn, 
Rob, Kill and Roast, lead captive, slay, blaspheme; 
Of English valour too he makes his Theme, 
Whose tragical account may christned be 
New England’s Travels through the bloudy Sea,” 


This first edition of the “ Narrative ” contains a 
large errata, which is thus prefaced : — “ The Prin- 
ter to the Reader. By reason of the Author’s long 


’ 
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and necessary absence from the Press, together| charges of the British Ministry, averring “ that no 
with the difficulty of reading his hand, many faults | instance can be produced, in the present or any 


have escaped in the printing, either by mistaking 
of words or mis-pointing of sentences, which doe 
in some places not a little confound the sence, 
which the Reader is desired to correct before he 
begins to read.” 

This edition is accompanied by “ a Map of New 
England, being the first that was ever here cut, 
and done by the best pattern that could be had, 
which being in some levee defective it made the 
other less exact, yet doth it sufficiently shew the 
Situation of the Country, and conveniently well 
the distance of places.” Such it might be viewed 
at that time, but it has but a very faint resem- 
blance to maps of New England in this age. 

Before the title page there is a recommendation 
of the work signed by Simon Bradstreet, Daniel 
Denison and Joseph Dudley, and dated, “ Boston, 
March 29, 1677.” 

Nearly simultaneously the work was published 
in London; being licensed by Roger L’Estrange, 
June 27,1677. Hence it would seem probable 
that a MS. copy was sent over for the purpose. 
However, the English edition is much freer from 
errors than the Boston, and printed on better pa- 
per, with better type, and is altogether a hand- 
some book for that time. A map also accompa- 
nied the London edition. At least we have never 
seen a copy of that edition with a map. The title- 

age differed considerably from the Boston edition. 
t reads “The Present State of New England: 
Being a Narrative of the Troubles with the In- 
dians in New England, from the first planting 
thereof in the year 1607, to the present year 1677: 
But chiefly of the late Troubles in the two last years 
1675 and 1676. To whichis added a Discourse 
about the War with the Peqvods in the year 1637. 
By W. Hubbard, Minister of Ipswich.” It con- 
tains about 250 pages, and is nearly page for page 
with the Boston Edition. 

The next edition which has come to our knowl- 
edge was printed in Boston, by John Boyle in 
1775, ninety-eight years after the two first, and only 
about one month after the battle of Lexington, and 
about one month before the battle of Bunker Hill. 
This is inferred from the date of the Preface, 
which is, “ Boston, May 20, 1775.” By the way, 
this Preface is a new one, and there is no indica- 
tion as to who the writer was. Whoever he may 
have been, he defends the early fathers of New 
England — saying they had been “ misrepresented 
by ignorant or ill-designing persons,” and that 
“they were men of whom the world was not wor- 
thy.” And that “the cruel charges of peculiar 
bigotry, and a persecuting spirit, wantonly alleg- 
ed against them, are founded on facts not truly 
stated.” He also refers, indirectly to the then 
State of the Province to defend it against the 


ast age, among like numbers, where good order 
as so universally prevailed, as in the New Eng- 
land colonies, even in populous and opulent towns, 
——— our CAPITAL.” 
one of Mr. Hubbard’s prefatory matter, the 
dedication or the poetry, were retained in this 
edition, and there are various changes in the or- 
der of the body of the work —all for the worse. 
The interesting Conclusion of fourteen pages is 
also omitted. It is paged regularly from begin- 
ning to end, and there are 288 pages. It appears 
to have been made up from the first edition, and 
many of the old errors are retained. There are 
some additions from the Author’s MS. History of 
New England. 

Our next edition, like the last, is in duodecimo, 
but on a larger type, making 410 pages, and ap- 
pears to be an exact copy of it; but on poor pa- 
per. It was “ Printed at Worcester, (Massachu- 
setts) by Daniel Greenleafe, for Joseph Wilder, 
1801.” 

The year 1803 produced two editions of Hub- 
bard’s Indian Wars. One in 12mo., and the oth- 
er in octavo. The first was printed at “ Danbury, 
by Silas Nicholas, 1803.” It is comprised in 274 
pases and is a copy of the Boston 12mo., proba- 
bly. 


There is nothing remarkable about this edi- 
tion, except an engraving in the title-page, intend- 
ed, it is supposed, to represent an Indian. 

We have now come to speak of the other edition 
of 1803,— the only octavo edition known to the 


writer." This was “ Printed at STocKBRIDGE, 
(Massachusetts) by HEMAN WILLARD, May.... 
1803.” It is quite a handsome volume, of 375 
pages, and siz closely printed pages in small type, 
of Subscribers Names, at the end. And the pub- 
lisher says, in a note to the list of Subscribers, that 
“one third of the Subscription papers had not 
been returned.” This edition is a good copy of 
the 1775 edition; tolerable paper and fair pica 
type. 

No other editions are met with till that of 1814. 
This, in respect to paper and typography is the 
worst of all. The type is tolerably fair, but a 
rough brown paper was used. It is probably a 
copy of one of the later editions, and is on small 
pica type, in 369 pages. 

These are all the editions of Hubbard’s Indian 
Wars which we have met with, in separate vol- 
umes. There was a reprint of the work in New 
York, about 1834, and was contained in the “ Li- 
brary of American History,” edited by Samuel L. 
Knapp, Esq. This editor printed from one of 
the modern copies and has given it without 
abridgment. He says nothing of other editions. 
There is no date to Mr. Knapp’s work. It was is- 
sued in numbers, and extended to two volumes, 
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large quarto size. The type is long primer, and 
three columns to a page. 

In the Boston edition of 1775, there is this note 
on page 17,— “The account of Mr. Oldham’s 
death is added to this edition from Mr. Hubbard’s 
Ms. history of New England.” Now it is a curious 
fact, that this same note is exactly copied in every 
edition of the Indian Wars since published, from 
Joseph Wilder’s in 1801 to Samuel Knapp’s of 
1834; wlule neither Mr. Wilder nor Mr. Knapp, 
probably ever saw Hubbard’s Manuscript His- 
tory of New England. 


HISTORICAL 


Reviews any Book HAotices. 


Collections of the New York Historical Society. — 
Second Series. Vol. Ill, Part I. New York, 
1857. 8vo. pp, 358. 

It is eight years since the second volume of the 
second series of the collections of the New York 
Historical Society was published. Before pro- 
ceeding to notice the contents of the present vol- 
ume, it will be proper to remark, that, the First 
Series consisted of four volumes,* and to express 
our regret that the regular series of volumes has 
thus been broken in upon. We see no advan- 
tage whatever in dividing the Collections of a So- 
ciety into different Series, while there are per- 
— especially to strangers, arising from such 

ivisions, which do not require to be pointed out. 

The volume now issued is like its predecessors, 
full of documents of the very first concern to those 
who desire to be informed of the first steps in the 
history of this country. The first article in the 
volume is a translation of Capt. De Vries’s “ Voy- 
ages from Holland to America, A. D., 1632 to 
1644.” Of the importance of this work it is not 
necessary to speak. The translation is by the 
Hon. Henry C. Murphy; who has not only given 
a faithful translation, but also some of the fruits of 
his valuable experience in the early history of the 
country in the capacity of Editor. There are, in 
the volume, other important papers, edited by 
Brodhead, Shea and Bancroft. 

The New York Historical Society began its 
publications in 1811, two years after the materials 
for a volume had been collected. The Society 
was “ Instituted the 10th of December, 1804; In- 
corporated the 10th of February, 1809.” It was 
begun and has ever since continued in an enlight- 
ened liberality, in perfect conformity to the insti- 
tutions of a Republican Government. Its Consti- 


* We are aware that the first volume of Smith’s Hist. 
of New York was subsequently reprinted and reckoned 
as a volume of the Society’s Collections, The 2d vol. 
of Smith, was originally Vol. 4, of the Collections. 
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tution is comprised in a brief space, and yet com- 
rehends everything necessary. Its founders had 
arge and liberal views, and therefore avoided lim- 
iting its usefulness, by any restrictions as to its co- 
salem. It has, therefore, become the most im- 
portant association of the kind in America. Like 
the majority of similar institutions, it has had its 
days of adversity, but those have long since passed 
away, and it is now upon a foundation, more per- 
manent, probably, than any of its sisterhood. 

A considerable portion of the first volume of 
the Society’s Collections is occupied by accounts 
of the voyages of Captain Henry Hudson, and the 
entire volume (428 pages) is filled with documents 
of great interest to New York, in particular, and 
to the students of American history in general. 
In 1814 the second volume appeared. In the 
mean time the Legislature of the State had granted 
to the Society twelve thousand dollars. Upon 
this important acquisition, the Editors remark, 
that “the perpetuity of the Society had thereby 
been secured.” 

To that volume is prefixed a list of the members 
of the Society, and appended is a Catalogue of its 
library. This Catalogue consists of 139 pages, 
small type and double columns. From which it is 
estimated that there were in the library at that 
time some six or eight thousand volumes. In 
early newspapers it is very rich. To the title, 
“ Boston Newsletter,” is this note: —“ It is hardly 
probable that another copy of the first Newspaper 
printed in America, so complete as this, which in- 
cludes the 209 first numbers, is anywhere else in 
existence.” Though extremely rare, there are 
other copies now known to be extant. 

In 1821 the third volume came out. It is one 
of real interest and value. Among its contents 
are Discourses by Gouverneur Morris, G. C. Ver- 
planck, Dr. Hosack, Dr. Jarvis and Henry Whea- 
ton. The fourth volume (issued in 1826) con- 
tains the continuation of Smith’s History of New 
York. This volume concluded what the Society 
afterwards were pleased to call the First Series. 

From the time of the issue of the fourth volume 
until about the year 1838, the Society appears to 
have been in a languishing state. About this lat- 
ter year, through the exertions of Mr. George Fol- 
som and a few others, it suddenly revived. It has 
since progressed rapidly though steadily, until it 
has no equal in point of usefulness in the country. 
For its success of late years it is much indebted to 
the untiring labors of the present librarian, Mr. 
George H. Moore. 

Under the able editorship of Mr. Folsom, a new 
volume was issued in 1841. It is far superior in 
appearance to any of its predecessors, and its con- 
tents are stamped with the thorough research of 
the antiquarian scholar. This volume commenced 
the Second Series. 
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Transactions of the Alabama Historical Society, at 
its first annual meeting, held at the University of 
Alabams, July 14, 1851. Tuskaloosa, 1852. 
8°, pp. 55. 

Transactions, etc., at the annual meeting, July 9 and 
10, 1855. Tuskaloosa, 1855. 8°, pp. 65. 

Constitution of the Alabama Historical Society ; or- 
ganized ut Tuskaloosa, July 8, 1850. Tuskaloo- 
sa, 1850. 8°, pp. 12. 

The Alabama Historical Society, though organ- 
ized but seven years ago, has already awakened a 
deeper interest in the history of that State, and in- 
deed of the Southwest generally. Its first pub- 
lished Transactions, consist of the proceedings and 
reports of the Society; an address by the presi- 
dent, Hon. Alexander Bowie, — in which are por- 
trayed the true objects of written history and the 
varied points of research that particularly invite 
the members of this Society; a report on the Sta- 
tistics of the city of Tuskaloosa; and a valuable 
essay on the Cotton-plant, by Col. Isaac Croom. 

The Transactions for 1855, contain, besides busi- 
ness matters, the annual address of the president, 
Hon. Alexander B. Meek; and quite a full his- 
tory and description of Blount County, by George 
Powell. Mr. Meek in his address, gives an inter- 
esting sketch of Alabama history, under Spanish, 
French, British and American rule. 

The annals of this state are full of historic in- 
terest; and we trust that the Society will per- 
severe in its labors till many volumes of Transac- 
tions are added to those already published. ° 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
at the semi-annual meeting, held in Boston, April 
29,1857. Boston: Printed by John Wilson & 
Son, 1857. 

An Address delivered before the Maine Historical 
Society, at Augusta, March 5, 1857: containing 
biographical notices of the former Presidents of 
the Society. By Witu1aAM Wixu1s. Portland: 
Printed by Brown Thurston, 1857. 

The subject matter of the former pamphlet, has 
already been given in our monthly report. The 
work of Mr. Willis contains careful biographies of 
his predecessors, Chief Justice Mellen, Stephen 
Longféllow, Gov. Parris, Dr. Allen, Dr. Nichols 
and Robert H. Gardiner. To the merit of each 
of these distinguished gentlemen, a proper tribute 
is paid, and upon the thread of personal transac- 
tions, much curious historical information is hung. 
The work is worthy of its author, and will be ap- 
ane not only in Maine, but throughout New 

ngland. We trust it will be long ere the present 
connection between the Society and its head is 
severed. 


Account of the Life, Character, etc., of the Rev. 
Samuel Parris, of Salem Village ; and of his con- 
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nection with the Witchcraft Delusion of 1692. 

Read before the Essex Institute, Nov. 14, 1856. 

By Samvuet P. Fowter. Salem: Wm. Ives 

and Geo. P. Pease, 1857. 8°, pp. 20. 

It is several years since we heard that the writ- 
er of this tract was collecting from public records 
and other sources, materials to illustrate the his- 
tory of, what is usually termed, the Salem Witch- 
craft. The substance of these researches, so far 
as they relate to one of the principal actors in that 
melancholy affair, is now presented to the public. 
Mr. Fowler seems tp think that the odium under 
which Mr. Parris has long rested for his participa- 
tion in that tragedy is unjust; and the facts he has 
brought forward, really oblige us to look upon 
him more leniently than we have been wont to do. 
Many new particulars in relation to the personal 
history of the subject of this paper are here found. 
We believe no other writer has given the exact 
date of Mr. Parris’s death. 

Bos- 


The Hoyt Family. By Davip W. Hoyt. 


ton: C. B. Richardson, 1857. 
A Brief Genealogy of the Whipple Family ; com- 
piled for Oliver M. Whipple, Esq., of Lowell, 
By Joun A. Boutretie, of Woburn. 


Mass. 

1857. 

Notwithstanding there exists in this city, a jour- 
nal devoted to genealogy, in which these works will 
receive due and extended notice, we venture to 
quote their titles for the convenience of our read- 
ers. 

The Whipples have before attended to the pre- 
servation of their family records; but the present 
work contains much new and valuable matter. 
The record of the early generations is very com- 
plete. 

The Hoyt Genealogy is much more extensive 
in its scope and has a clear and very useful ar- 
rangement. It contains quite full genealogies of 
the descendants of John Hoyt of Salisbury, and 
David Hoyt of Deerfield, aud some account of the 
earlier generations of the Hoyts of Connecticut. 
Appended is a list of the first settlers of Salisbury, 
and of Amesbury; and other historical matter. 
We congratulate the author upon the valuable re- 
sults attained by labor, and trust every mem- 
ber of the family will evince a proper apprecia- 
tion of his work. 


Massachusetts Teacher, and Journal of Home and 
School Education. Boston: James Robinson 
& Co. 1857. 

This is a monthly publication, issued by the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. Under the 
able management of Mr. Gay, the resident editor, 
the work promises to do good service in the cause 
in which it is enlisted. The July number con- 
tains an article by Rev. George E. Ellis, D. D., 
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cially deserving the attention of the histori- 
cal reader. It is entitled, “Mr. Prescott and his 
Histories ;” and is devoted to the method of com- 
position and some of the personalities of that dis- 
tinguished historian. Mr. Ellis has incorporated 
into his article an interesting letter from Mr. Pres- 
cott, detailing the manner in which he has been 
able to accomplish his great historical labors under 
his well know misfortune — impaired sight. A 
fine portrait acompanies the sketch. 


Historical and Genealogical Researches, and Record 
of Passing Events in Merrimack Valley. Ha- 
verhill: Alfred Poor. Vol. 1, No. 1, April 1857. 
Royal 8°, pp. 76. 

This is the first number of a periodical to be 
published quarterly by Mr. Poor, of Groveland, 
who is both editor and publisher. It will be de- 
voted to the history and genealogy of the various 
towns situated in the valley of the Merrimack 
river. The present number is chiefly occupied 
with a list of the inhabitants of Groveland, — from 
its incorporation in 1850 to the beginning of the 
present year, — giving the age, occupation, and 
other particulars concerning each. The list par- 
takes of the nature of a directory, but, as will be 
perceived, furnishes details not found in sucha 
work. The remainder of the number, consists of 
a record of events in the several towns during the 

resent year, marriages, obituaries, notices, etc. 
t is illustrated with portraits, views of houses, 
autographs, etc. It will be a help to those who 
are compiling genealogies of the families in the val- 
ley of the Merrimack. 


The Dutch at the North Pole, and the Dutch in 
Maine. A paper read before the New York His- 
torical Society, 3d March, 1857. By J. Watts 
DE PrysTER, a member of the Society. New 
York: Printed for the Society. 1857. 

This work, like the other publications of the So- 
ciety, will have a wide circulation, and will ren- 
der again familiar to the ear the name of the in- 
trepid Barentz. The notice of his voyage to the 
North Sea, is doubly interesting to us, from the 
daring spirit evinced by its leader, and from its 
similarity to the last voyage of the lamented Kane. 
Many of our readers will remember the prophetic 
sympathy which our intrepid explorer evinced for 
his great predecessor. 

Even as the hardy sailors of Columbus, achiev- 
ed a voyage which modern seamen might hesitate 
to emulate, so Barentz braved the terrors of north- 
ern navigators with forces seemingly most dispro- 
portionate. 

The pages devoted to the Dutch settlements in 
Maine open a new field for exploration. 

We congratulate the author upon his tact in the 
selection of his subject, and his skill in treating it; 
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and we congratulate the Society upon this renew- 
ed proof of its zeal in investigating those by- 
paths of history so interesting to every American 
student. 


A Collection of College Words and Customs. By 
B. H. Harr. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Cambridge: John Bartlett, 1856. 12°, pp. 506. 
The value of this work is probably well known 

to many of our readers. It contains a great deal 
of information concerning college customs and the 
phraseology of college life, both in this country 
and Europe; and its preparation must have been 
attended with much laborious research. 

The first edition was published anonymously in 
1851, while the author was an undergraduate at 
Harvard College, and met with a ready apprecia- 
tion by collegians and others. The edition was 
soon taken up, and the work became quite rare 
and was much sought after. After an interval of 
five years, the present edition was issued. It is 
much enlarged and improved, and is a very desira- 
ble work for those having a taste for antiquarian 
matters. Being alphabetically arranged, any 
word or subject can be referred to with facility. 


Miscellany. 


The corner stones of monuments to the memory 
of Henry Clay and Gen. Wayne have recently 
been laid with proper ceremonies ; the former at 
Lexington, Ky., July 4th, and the latter at Stony 
Point, N. Y., July 16, 1857. The oration at Lex- 
ington was delivered by Rev. Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, and that at Stony Point by Hon. Amasa J. 
Parker. 


The third volume of Rev. Dr. Sprague’s Annals 
of the American Pulpit (see No. 1, p. 29,) is near- 
ly printed, and will soon be issued. It is devoted 
to ministers of the Presbyterian denomination. 
Materials for the succeeding volumes, which will 
embrace Episcopalians, Unitarians, Methodists, 
Baptists, ete., are already collected. 


Rev. John Lauris Blake, D. D., author of the 
Biographical Dictionary that bears his name, and 
an Honorary Vice President of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Society, died at ‘his 
residence in Orange, N. Y., July 6, 1857: aged 68. 


To CorrEsPONPENTS.— The author of “Genius of 
Oblivion and other Poems,” is Mrs. Sarah J, Hale. — 
Communications should be accompanied by the names 
of the writers. — We have been compelled to defer the 
publication of a number of valuable articles. 





